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SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1947. 


THE EXPONENT OF A BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY WHICH HAS THE CONFIDENCE OF THE COUNTRY AND THE SUPPORT 
OF ALL PARTIES: MR. ERNEST BEVIN, THE STRONG MAN OF THE LABOUR PARTY, SPEAKING AT MARGATE. 


On May 29 Mr. Ernest Bevin addressed the Labour Party delegates at Margate and 
gave, in what is described as ‘‘one of his most majestic utterances,"’ a vigorous 
defence of the Government's foreign policy. His review ranged from the new agree- 
ment in the British and U.S. Zones of Germany to the policy desirable in framing 
the treaty with Japan; and also embraced the relationship of the new India with 
the peace of the Far East and the present and urgent problems of the Middle East. 


In the latter connection, he said: ‘‘I have never understood yet, and am not going 
to be a party to, voluntarily putting British interests in a pool, while everybody else 
sticks to his own.” This sentiment was greeted with applause and his speech as 
a whole received a great ovation from the delegates. Three resolutions in criticism 
of his policy were overwhelmingly defeated. Other pictures of leaders at the Margate 
Conference of the Labour Party appear on page 599. 
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HOMAS HARDY, it will be remembered, in his 
Dynasts, differentiated between the immortals 

who preside over our affairs. There were the Pities ; 
with these his own sympathies lay, but their effect 
on terrestrial affairs appeared in the picture he drew of 
it to be almost negligible. There was the ancient 
Spirit of the Years, the Spirit of Rumours and the 
Spirits Sinister, the Shade of the Earth, and—most 
potent of his spirits—the Immanent Will. 





“By “ARTHUR BRYAN T. 


‘chartered by those with the necessary dollars. And 


as none of America’s would-be customers have the 
dollars, half the world’s oil tankers are being laid up 
at the very moment when they are most needed to 
sell America’s goods and serve America’s customers. 

The American financier’s cure for this—the cure, 
that is, of the merchant who makes and sells dollars— 
is a simple one, but one which unfortunately will not 





count on. It is not that he distrusts the good faith 
of would-be borrowers : American financiers, as the 
events of the 1920’s showed, have an almost childlike 
faith in the honesty of those to whom they lend. 
But they have learnt from bitter experience that the 
interest on capital lent to foreign customers can only 
be paid by future imports of goods which can be 
sold in America for dollars. And this American 

manufacturers and farmef$ and, above all, 





And there were the Ironic Spirits, whose { tye ROYAL VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE-A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


\ American voters, will not permit. Seeking 
' ever-expanding markets both at home 


.’ 
\ 





commentary on the doings of mankind was \ 
pointed and continuous. They at least \ 
could always count on the inhabitants of 
the world affording plenty of detached, if 
malicious, laughter. The deeds and omis- 
sions of fools—and very important fools 
at that—were their food and drink, and 
they never lacked for either. 

If the Ironic Spirits were anything more 
than a figment of Hardy’s imagination, they 
would have plenty to laugh at in the terres- 
trial scene to-day. With every ingenious 
achievement of man’s brain, the instruments 
for enslaving, torturing and destroying him- 
self are being multiplied and improved. 
Thanks to science—the application of our 
own knowledge and reasoning power—our 
vices and follies are armed and used as 
never before for our own undoing. Every 
year, almost every month and day, the sum 
total of human health, felicity and enjoy- 
ment appears to be dwindling ;. the achieve- 
ments of the centuries are being wasted and 
ravaged at the very time when man has 








and abroad, they stubbornly bar foreign 
imports to protect the domestic market 
and insist on a prohibitive tariff wall to 
keep them out. 

British manufacturers in the nineteenth 
century, when Britain was the great export- 
ing country of the world, were wiser. Or 
perhaps it would be truer to say that in 
England—a more docile country than the 
U.S.A.—manufacturing and popular interests 
were more subordinated to the proper re- 
quirements of finance. Whatever the reasons, 
it was a cardinal principle of British economy 
in the nineteenth century that having, 
through our bankers and investors, created 
and lent new money to enable the rest of 
the world to. buy our manufactured goods, 
we allowed our foreign debtors to pay the 
interest on such loans in the shape of 
imports of food and raw materials which 
could be exchanged for sterling. Being 
a lending, we were a free-trading country, 
and no tariffs were permitted to impede 
the flow of foreign imports, even though it 





found the means of securing and extending 


them. Thus, Dresden has been turned into | A HISTORIC OCCASION WHICH 


a shambles and Oxford into a quasi- 
“industrialised * slum, while the English | 
countryside—the exquisite and fruitful \ 


HAS HAD TO WAIT FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
\} FOR A PARALLEL. THIS ENGRAVING, REPRODUCED FROM THE PAGES OF 
\ “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ”’ OF JULY 10, 1847, SHOWS QUEEN VICTORIA 
AND PRINCE ALBERT DRIVING IN THE GREAT COURT OF TRINITY COLLEGE. J 


meant sacrificing our own agriculture, until 
then our greatest industry. The system 
worked well for a time, though it broke down 

badly in the end; indeed, we are still 








creation of hundreds of patient years— 
is fast becoming, under the hands 
of so-called “‘ progress,’’ a network of 
bungalow-pocked arterial roads, con- 
creted airfields, scarred battle-training 
areas, ordnance dumps, industrial belts, 
satellite towns, cement works, ceforested 
woodlands, advertisement hoardings 
and corrugated-roofed shacks. 

It is not, however, only in his capa- 
city for self-destruction that modern man 
offers food for laughter. He is equally 
entertaining in his astonishing incapacity 
for seeing what he is in search of under 
his own nose. At the present time the 
world is divided, economically speaking, 
into halves. One half, the Western 
Hemisphere, is feverishly anxious to 
increase its exports of manufactured 
goods and raw materials to the other 
half, the Eastern Hemisphere, which is 
even more feverishly anxious to obtain 
them. Europeans and Asiatics are 
hungry and short of goods; Americans 
are secking exports and trade expan- 
sion. Here, at least, one would have 








paying for it, and may quite conceivably 
starve as a result of that breakdown. 

That, however, is a question of 
history. What seems certain is that 
American manufacturers and voters will 
have none of our nineteenth-century free- 
trade economy ; they intend to protect 
their own manufacturers and producers, 
even though their bankers have to forfeit 
dividends and their exporters markets. 
There is, therefore, only one solution to 
the impasse, and, the folly of man being 
what it is, I imagine that America will 
rot of unemployment and Europe and 
Asia of famine before it is adopted. Short 
of America’s customers manufacturing or 
forging the dollars they need to secure 
America’s exports and finance America’s 
full and expanding production, it is for 
America to create the dollars she and 
her customers need without tying such 
currency expansion to a burden of debt 
and interest. It is, in other words, to 
abandon deficit-finance as a means of 
financing rising production and inter- 
national trade and to make the creation 


ay’ Of new American money, as Abraham 





thought, is a situation in which human iy, 
beings would be able without difficulty 
to satisfy their mutual needs. But 
not a bit of it! The go-getting, market- 
seeking Americans cannot sell their 
surplus goods abroad and are already 
faced, round the now not very distant 
corner, with an impending inundation 


sss 


of bankruptcies and unemployment. 
P ploy Vice Shancellor of the University. We reproduce 
pine in the pages of ouy issue on July 10, 1847. Recent views of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


The war-racked, famished, goods-hungry 
peoples of the Old World, whose 





' HOW A ROYAL 
A CHARMING BIRKET FOSTER DRAWING FROM 
1847, SHOWING THE FETE IN THE GARDENS OF ST. 


JULY Io, 
FESTIVITIES WITH WHICH THE VISIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE INSTALLATION OF hn wal hie ane ioe the me 
\ 


PRINCE ALBERT AS VICE-CHANCELLOR WERE CELEBRATED, 


programme of their Majesties’ visit to Cambridge, arranged for June 3 to signalise Trinity \ 

Colles celebration of its 400th anniversary, included an unique and interesting feature. This was 
the Royal drive through the Great Gate and into the Great Court of the Coll 

— for a hundred years, the last occasion being another Royal visit oy a ee thy 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert in July 1847, when the Prince Consort was installed as 

above two pictures of the festivities which 


were given in our last issue. 


VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE WAS RECORDED A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
““THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF 


JOHY’s, ONE OF THE 


No vehicle has done 


Lincoln wanted it to be, the prerogative 
of the American Government. In this 
way, and this way alone, apparently, can 


and, with them, those of the world. 
Franklin Roosevelt came near the solu- 
tion when he hit on the great wartime 
expedient of Lease-Lend. This was not 
a form of charity, as those who confuse 
wealth and money supposed, but a 


that of the 
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very existence depends on American 

aid in the crucial years of reconstruction, cannot 
obtain the primary products and goods they so 
desperately need from the bulging granaries, factories, 
collieries and oil-fields of the New World. And the 
principal reason for this is not lack of shipping, as is 
sometimes alleged, but lack of dollars in America’s 
would-be customers. Only to-day I read that an oil 
famine in the Old World was about to be added to a 
coal famine, not because there were insufficient tankers 
to carry oil from one hemisphere to the other, but 
because half the tankers in existence were to-day 
owned by America and could therefore only be 


work in the conditions of the world to-day. It is to 
do what he has done before and what British financiers 
did before him in the nineteenth century : to make the 
money which his country’s foreign customers require 
and p Be to lend it to them at interest. He is ready 
to do this to the extent required to finance all America’s 
potential exports and satisfy all her potential 
customers, provided that he knows that the interest 
on the new capital he creates will be forthcoming. 
But this, short of a dollar-manufacturing machine in 
the lands of his debtors—which, in any case, would 
destroy his monopoly—is precisely what he cannot 


financial machinery (which, incidentally, 
immensely enriched American producers) for ensuring 
that, between free communities, those who wanted to 
satisfy legitimate and necessary needs could secure the 
financial wherewithal to purchase them from those 
who were able and anxious to supply them. That is 
what money; whether national or international, should 
do ; and it is as absurd to keep half the world in want 
and the other in enforced idleness for want of currency 
—whether dollars or sterling—as it would be for a 
railway company to keep half its engines and rolling- 
stock standing idle during the rush-hours because it 
had failed to print enough tickets to fill its trains. 
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THE TWO WORST U.S. AIR CRASHES: . DISASTERS WHICH COST 95 LIVES. 
2° Sie ee a te ‘ae ee . 


THE TRAIL OF DEVASTATION IN THE WOODS NEAR BAINBRIDGE: WRECKAGE AND SMASHED TREES 
(INDICATED BY ARROW) WHERE A SKYMASTER CRASHED ON MAY 30 WITH A LOSS OF 53 E 


AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 

SCENE WHERE A Skymaster AIRCRAFT 

CRASHED INTO DENSE WOODLAND 

NEAR BAINBRIDGE, MARYLAND, ON 

MAY 30, KILLING 49 PASSENGERS 
AND THE CREW OF FOUR. 


T the end of last month 
the worst disasters in the 
history of U.S. commercial air 
travel occurred when two Sky- 
master aircraft crashed with the 
loss (at the time of writing) of 
ninety-five lives. The first crash 
happened on May 29 when a 
United Airlines aircraft taking 
off from LaGuardia airport, 
New York, on a flight to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, failed to get off the 
ground, overran the runway, 
and burst into flames. Thirty- 
nine of the occupants were killed 
and nine injured, three of whom 
have since died in hospital. 
On the following day a Sky- 
master aircraft crashed into 
dense woodland near Bain- 
bridge, Maryland, from a height 
of 6000 ft. The crew of four 
and the forty-nine passengers 
were killed. In a statement 
issued by the Douglas Aircraft 
Company it was pointed out 
that aircraft of this type had 
billions of passenger miles of 
safe flight to their credit. 


THE BURNING HULK OF A UNITED 
AIRLINES Skymaster AIRCRAFT WHICH 
CRASHED ON TAKING OFF FROM LA 
GUARDIA AIRPORT ON MAY 29; 
THIRTY-NINE OF THE OCCUPANTS 
BEING KILLED AND NINE INJURED, 
OF WHOM THREE DIED LATER. 


JHE CHARRED WRECKAGE OF THE UNITED AIRLINES AIRLINER LYIN IN MARSHY THE AIR CRASH AT LAGUARDIA AIRPORT: A DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPH OF THE WRECKED 
GROUND OUTSIDE THE BOUNDARY OF LAGUARDIA AIRPORT, NEW YORK. AIRCRAFT, WITH THE BLANKET-COVERED BODIES OF VICTIMS IN THE FOREGROUND 
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THE MOUTH OF THE YELLOW 
“CHINA’S SORROW” HARNESSED 


HE Hwang-Ho, or Yellow River, has been well- 
called ‘‘ China’s Sorrow,” as for centuries its 
course through the eastern plain has been subject to 
great changes owing to the vast quantities of loess 
(yellow earth) brought down by its swirling currents. 
And these changes have invariably been accompanied 
by great loss of life. The mouth of this 2500-mile-long 
river, which rises in Tibet, has shifted its position 
throughout its history over an extent of coastline some 
five degrees in latitude. For 500 years prior to 1852 
the river had flowed in a south-easterly direction into 
the Yellow Sea, but in that year it burst the left bank 
near Kaifeng and cut out a new bed in a north- 
easterly direction, to enter the Gulf of Chihli. In 1938 
the Chinese, hoping to impede the Japanese advance, 
breached the southern bank, with the intention of 
flooding a small area of the surrounding country, but 
the river could not be controlled, and burst through, 
making a gap 5000 ft. wide, inundating 2,000,000 acres 
of fertile land; drowning some 400,000 people and 
sweeping away the homes of nearly 1,000,000. Once again 
the Hwang-Ho flowed into the Yellow Sea along its old 


WHERE, SINCE 1938, THE YELLOW RIVER HAS EACH YEAR FLOODED FARMS AND VILLAGES, LEAVING BEHIND SAND- 
DUNES AND A LAYER OF SILT: AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE TERRITORY SOUTH-EAST OF THE MAIN BREACH. 


DESERTED VILLAGE: AN AERIAL VIEW IN THE FLOOD AREA DURING THE DRY SEASON-—-THE RECEN 
YELLOW RIVER DYKE PROJECT WILL RESTORE LIFE AND PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURE 





THE YELLOW RIVER DYKE PROJECT: (LEFT 
(LEFT BACKGROUND) THE RIVER’S NEW COURS 


CHINA 


READY TO ASSIST CHINESE FARMERS TO CULTIVATE THE RECLAIMED FIELDS: AN U.N.R.R.A. FARM TRACTOR PASSES THROUGH A MAP SHOWING THE COURSE OF THE YELLOV 
THE FLOOD-WRECKED, WEED-GROWN GATES OF A ONCE-PROSPEROUS VILLAGE ENGULFED BY THE YELLOW RIVER IN 1938. THE PRE-1938 COURSE WHICH IT WILL ON(¢ 
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RIVER MOVED 250 MILES: 
AS AN U.N.RR.A. PROJECT. 


course and periodically flooded the countryside, where 
derelict villages stood as memorials to the 1938 disaster. 
Meanwhile, about 250,000 people moved in and began 
cultivating the old bed of the river, made fertile by the 
silt brought down in former years. Following on the 
defeat of Japan, U.N.R.R.A. decided to bring new life 
to the devastated villages in Honan, Anhwei and 
Kiangsu by repairing the dykes and the main breach 
and turning the Yellow River back along its old course 
to the Gulf of Chihli. The work of closing the breach 
has now been completed under the supervision of Mr. 
O. J. Todd, chief advisory engineer of U.N.R.R.A., 
assisted by a Chinese and foreign staff, and after lengthy 
negotiations necessitated by the fact that the greater 
part of the area concerned is under the control of the 
Communist forces, the U.N.R.R.A. authorities succeeded 
in persuading the Chinese Government and the Com- 
munist leaders to collaborate, with the result that pro- 
vision for the peasants who settled in the north-easterly 
bed of the river is being made by the Nationalists, 
while the Communists have begun to move these 
squatters from the now-threatened area. 


SOME OF THE 2,000,000 ACRES OF FARM-LAND INUNDATED BY THE YELLOW RIVER AFTER THE CHINESE DYNAMITED 
THE SOUTHERN BANK IN 1938 TO IMPEDE THE ADVANCE OF THE JAPANESE FORCES, 


Oey 


: - - ; 
THE HONEYCOMBED PLAIN FROM WHICH THOUSANDS OF TONS OF EARTH HAVE BEEN REMOVED TO BUILD THE BROAD, 
CLAY-FILLED DAM (SEEN LEFT). ON RIGHT THE REMAINING GAP READY TO BE CLOSED BY A TIMBER TRESTLE DAM. 
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FOREGROUND) THE COMPLETED EARTHEN DYKE ; . ‘ > . AE pL 8 
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(PRE-1938) ; AND (RIGHT) THE NARROW OUTFLOW. ai , . Aa 
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RIVER SOUTH-EAST TO THE YELLOW SEA AND MEMORIAL TO THE 400,000 PEASANTS W PERISHED IN THE WATERS OF THE YELLOW RIVER IN 1938 : WEED-GROWN 
AGAIN FOLLOW TO THE GULF OF CHIHLI, DAMAGED GATES TO A VILLAGE WHICH WAS IN THE PATH OF THE TORRENT LET LOOSE BY THE CHINESE THEMSELVES. 
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GARDENING MADE EASY: DEVICES TO CIRCUMVENT THE CURSE OF ADAM. 
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CROP-DUSTING MADE , F THE APPARATUS IS ’ 4 ' PLANT-POTS CLEANED AND STERILISED AT THE RATE OF 2000 
CARRIED ON A BICYCLE-TYPE WHEEL, WHICH TRAVELS y ons . * sre .! \ AN AMOUR: A SIMPLE MACHINE WHICH RAPIDLY AND EFFICIENTLY 
\ PERFORMS AN OPERATION ESSENTIAL TO RAISING HEALTHY \ 
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EASILY BETWEEN THE ROWS AND ALSO OPERATES 
THE DISTRIBUTING .MECHANISM, ia ‘ ; f Se, A: <e PLANTS AND SEEDLINGS. A 
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THE PLAMMENWERFER 1N THE GARDEN: A_ LIGHT 
FLAME-GUN, WITH MANY PURPOSES, BUT ESPECIALLY \ 

rare: \ SUITABLE FOR CLEARING PATHS, DRAINS AND WOOD- i 
5 mre : > > mie \ LAND OF THICK W \ 
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af) ; : HERE DEMONSTRATED AS A 
mee | \ TO THE OLDEST TILLING OPERA- FRUIT-TREE SPRAY : AN EASILY- 


TION: AN ATTACHMENT, SUIT- 
ABLE FOR FORK OR SPADE, 
WHICH TAKES THE WEIGHT OF 
EACH SPIT 5 IT JIS’ LIFTED. 
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TRANSPORTABLE MOTOR- 
POWERED SPRAYING APPARATUS, 
INVALUABLE IN THE FRUIT- 
GROWER’S WAR ON INSECT PESTS. 
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‘ \' MODERN . MECHANICS . APPLIED \ : ; ~ | 


Continued.) 

its keep in the relief from all the 
back and shoulder pains with which 
the digger is familiar. For insect 
pests liquid sprays and powder 
dusts are the most familiar weapons 
of attack, and we show here a 
mobile powered spray for the 
former ; and for the latter, a simple 
pneumatic-tyred wheel which can 
pass between the rows of plants 
and at the same time drive a device 
which spreads the dust among the 
leaves. For weeds there is a 
development of the wartime flame- 
thrower, a paraffin-burning, easily- 
portable flame-gun: which produces 
a 2000-degree Fahrenheit fan 


INCE the fall of Adam, agri- 
culture and horticulture, with 

all their pains, pleasures: and 
profits, have occupied much of 
man’s labour. The earliest signs 
of civilisation appear in the evi- 
dence of husbandry, and the growth 
of a culture may perhaps be 
measured in the skill, industry and 
ingenuity it has brought to bear 
on the innumerable problems of 
the soil. We show here a few of the 
methods which the man of to-day— 
Technocrat Man—has recently 
evolved in the endless battle. The 
foes in this battle are various ; the 
obdurate soil itself, the pests of 


the soil, both animal and vegetable, 
and all the secondary problems 
which man has created for himself, 
to say nothing of the great over- 
riding factor, the weather. To deal 
with the first of these, from the 
gardener's point of view, there has 


SS sess 


shaped jet of flame with innumer 
able uses in large-scale gardening, 
notably weed-killing, soil-sterilisa 
tion and ditch-clearing. Among 
the problems the gardener has 
created for himself, not the least 
are the cleaning of plant-pots and 
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p . 4, = “ . 
been evolved an ingenious west ag \ ; ee is ? ) the trimming of hedges. Modern 

2 oO we or , VANE DEATOORNDENDRULOAOUNNUNNNDNORRGRUNNNNS URURANUDRANNGUNG EVEN GUNAMNNNR DO URARURRUNNURURANAORNRNDUNMAUNE UES UUURURAURROAUUNANDANOURNAORARNNA " 2 2 : 
device, to be attached to spa ‘ ; engineering, as our pictures show, 
fork, which takes off the weight of ONE OF THE MOST WEARISOME JOBS IN THE GARDEN TRANSFORMED INTO A MECHANISED OPERATION : h ided th : 

. - s : ; ee . . as provide the appropriate 

: , DEMONSTRATORS SHOWING THE CAPABILITIES OF A POWERED HEDGE-TRIMMING TOOL ON A CUPRESSUS HEDGE. 
rns ; 

the soil at each lift and so ea answers 
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F the Indian Army is to be split up, so 
that it ceases to exist as we have known 

it, then it will pass away at the zenith of its 
glory. Never did its fame shine so brightly 
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of defence. In these circumstances the 
Indian Army would become a bone of con- 
tention. Internal strife might be created in 
its own ranks, and all the dangers of which 


as in the Second World War. Never did it THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN ARMY. ge ay ig ng >» per 
= , J 


hold so high a place among the armies of the 
world, In the First World War it fought 
against Germans and Turks with great dis- 
tinction. Certain of its divisions—I recall, 
in particular, the 7th—won widespread fame. 
Its cavalry played a brilliant part in the last great opera- 
tion to be carried out by horsed cavalry, Allenby’s 
Megiddo offensive. Yet it is not unfair to that generation 
of Indian soldiers to assert that it was surpassed, measured 
by the standards of other armies, by the generation of 
1939-45. In the Second World War Indian divisions 
serving in Africa, Italy, and Burma were ranked as ; 
among the finest in the world. In Africa, for example, ‘ 
the German intelligence took particular note of the 
whereabouts of the 4th Indian Division on account of 
its hard fighting qualities and enterprise. More than 
one participant in the Italian campaign has expressed 
to me the opinion that the 8th Indian Division was 
the finest formation in Italy during the last stages. 
I do not know which of his divisions General Slim 
would put first, but the standard of his best would 
be very high. 

And that record has been generally maintained 
in difficult circumstances since the end of hostilities. 
The Indian Army has carried out some arduous and 
ungrateful tasks of occupation and policing outside 
its own country. What is even more striking is the 
manner in which it has, so far, withstood the grave 
dangers encompassing it inside India. The communal 
bitterness and strife might well have had in the 
Army repercussions so sharp as to deprive it of its 
value and break it up. This has not occurred. 
Moreover, the indian Army, by its cool and tactful 
conduct in the midst of furious riot, has prevented 
the outbreaks of murderous brutality from becoming 
‘more deadly and widespread than they actually 
have been. Had it failed, the conflagration might 
have become frightful. The credit for this state 
of affairs must go, in part, to the Commander- 
in-Chief, Field Marshal Auchinleck, one of 
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Madrassis come from the Madras ats, who may be either Hindus or 
——- and may be Hindus, ussulmans, come of an agricultural 
hristians or Mussulmans. Usually tribe inhabiting the Punjab, the 
of high intelligence, often English- United Provinces and Rajputana. 
speaking, they show great skill as They are stalwart, sturdy yeomen, 
technical troops. While resentful of great independence, industry and 
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the contingents of all States in the federation have com- 
monly been kept together as national forces. In the back- 
ground there has been at least a tacit understanding that 
any State could withdraw its contingent if it considered 
that improper use was being made of its troops or that 
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the choice is one between two evils, and that 
the best hope is to avoid the worse alter- 
native. Yet if political rancour is not too 
great, it would be a bold and _ interesting 
experiment to maintain this fine Army intact. 

There is another almost equally important problem, 
that of the officers. The late war saw a vast expansion of 
the number of Indian officers and a remarkable improve- 
ment in their efficiency and leadership. Yet Field Marshal 

Auchinleck, who has always encouraged’ the new 
type of Indian officer, has more than once stated 
that of those coming forward for commissions a 
large proportion are unsuitable, and that the 
number of suitable candidates is inadequate. The 
older type with the Viceroy’s commission is not 
always highly educated enough for modern warfare, 
and some of these fine men are rather old to start 
in the newer grade. And this applies to the junior 
officers up to company and squadron commander 
only. As regards senior officers, the situation is 
far worse still. Two or three young brigadiers of 
promise have recently visited this country, but in 
higher leadership and senior staff work the Indian 

. Army, deprived of its British officers, would be 
in a sorry case to-day and for a considerable time 
to come. The British authorities, having foreseen 
this difficulty, have made loyal and sincere efforts 
to provide for it, but there is still a great deal of 
leeway to be made up. Matters are not likely to 
be satisfactory in this respect until long after 
the new constitution has been thrashed out. 

On the British side the number of officers 
is being diminished. Those proceeding on leave 
and considered suitable for transfer to the British 
Army have been warned to wind up their affairs 
in India before leaving the country, since it is probable 
that they will not return. Though some pro- 
nouncements on the subject have been made by 





of ill-treatment, they are, when *\ skill in husbandry. Reticent and 
well handled, most faithful soldiers. } \ resolute, they make excellent soldiers | 





Congress leaders, they have not been precise, and 


) it still remains doubtful to what 





the outstanding personalities in that 
fine office. A share must be accorded 
to the British officers and the 
traditions which they have assisted 
to implant, as well as to those Indian 
officers who have learnt their military 
art and traditions from the British. 
Yet, however we assess the pro- 
portions, we must reserve some 
considerable share for the rank 
and file, for the Indian soldier 
himself, of many races. 

The most acute problem now 
confronting the Indian Army is 
the effect of partition upon it. 
If there are to be the two major 
States of Hindustan and Pakistan, 
then, in logic, the Indian _Army 
should be divided also into two, one 
generally Hindu, the other Moslem, i 
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extent either Hindustan or Pakistan 
would call upon British officers 
for advice and aid in organisation, 
administration, and training. It 
is no exaggeration to say that at 
present the machine would not 
work without them. And there is 
another point which I feel some 
diffidence about making, but which 
I cannot omit from a_ frank 
review. It concerns the relations 
between the Indian officers and 
their men. As a writer on military 
affairs I get a considerable amount 
of correspondence from _ soldiers. 
I have been shown several letters 
from subadars and even sepoys in 
India to retired British officers 
JZ in this country, in which, while 





no complaint is made about the 

















each administered by the Government : a aan MN ‘ rs TABI MUSSU 4 om 
of its own State. But the task of split- \ i . ; : PUN, LMAN. , _DOGRA. general efficiency of Indian officers 
; . : : \ Mostly belonging to the Punjab, \ Punjabi Mussulmans, by far the Dogras are Hindu fighting classes . 3 . 
ting up the Indian Army in this way \ the Sikhs are fine soldiers who have \ largest military sect in the Army, from Jammu, Kangra, Chamba and it is stated that some are less 
would be of peculiar difficulty, because \ for over seventy years taken part \ are, roughly, the Mohammedan arts of Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur and sympathetic and understanding 
races and religions are so intricately } in all campaigns of the Indian Army | } classes from the Punjab and North- ialkot in Punjab. Manly and than their British predecessors 
: 8 se: This, b * and have won a great reputation. » West Frontier Province, between honest, brave and chivalrous, they nd le inet . 
linked in its composition. (This, by | ‘The Sich never cuts his hair or his } | the Indus and Sutlej. Fine soldiers, are sensitive to an affront and pe ess closely in touch with 
the way, is in itself an additional i and may not smoke. \ N famous for their military bearing. jealous of the honour of their women. the rank and file. If those officers 
\, F, 7 " . are to be successful, they must 





explanation of the manner in which 
the Indian Army has hitherto kept 
relatively free from and stood above the distressing com- 
munal strife of the last year.) A considerable majority 
of the infantry regiments are made up of companies 
recruited from different races and different religions. 
The title of the regiment is not an index to its 
composition. A regiment of Sikhs may have a com- 
pany or companies of another race. The Punjabi 
Mussulmans have in the past been looked upon as 
the backbone of the Army and provided the largest 
contingent to its fighting infantry, with the con- 
sequence that they are spread widely through it 
and that companies of them are to be found in 
regiments and battalions known by titles taken from 
Hindu races. 

To divide such an army into two would there- 
fore involve starting from the bottom up. A 
reorganisation, when it goes as far as withdrawing 
companies from a large number of regiments, must be 
a slow process. At the best, it would temporarily 
deprive the Indian Army of its combatant value by 
making it virtually unfit to take the field in strength. 
I am not going to speculate to any great extent 
upon its final effect after the process had been com- 
pleted, but it is generally believed that this would 
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‘\ learn that material efficiercy is 


not enough. The human element is also of high 
importance in leadership. 

There may be a fierce test ahead. Northern 
India and, particularly, the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province have reached the edge of an 
abyss of chaos. It may be that the transfer of 
power, now so near at hand, will bring the warring 
leaders to a sense of their responsibility for the lives 
and property of the people whom they claim to 
represent, but it seems over-optimistic to suppose 
that this will be the case. If they persist in their 
obstinacy and refusal to compromise they may 
bring about one of the most horrible tragedies of 
modern history, a disaster in which the country 
and the Army will be ruined together. It must be 
realised that rioting, though frequently very serious, 
has hitherto been to a large extent localised. 
Were it to spread over a large part of India it 

















be unfavourable. The fact remains, however, that 
to the voices on both sides demanding that the separ- 
ation should take place, there has been added, as 
1 write, that of Mr. Jinnah, who has demanded 
that Pakistan should possess its own national army. 
And, as I have said, this would be a logical sequel 
to political partition. So far as I can gather, there 
is no immediate intention to carry it out, and I 
trust that the whole subject will be very carefully 
considered before the splitting is undertaken. Yet 
it seems safe to say that there will shortly be a sharp 
controversy over this matter, which involves far more than 











may be as many as three distinct religions, to say nothing of various sects of these 
religions. Jt is, accordingly, obvious that the problem, should it arise, of dividing 
this magnificent fighting force on simple Pakistan-Hindustan lines would be one 


of the very greatest complexity. 


the supreme commander was subjecting them to unneces- 


the future of the splendid Indian Army. I have touched sary peril and sacrifice. With a force in which elements 


upon the difficulties. 
consider whether any possible alternative exists. 


Now it may be worth while to of the two main States are interwoven the situation would 


be different. Neither State would control its own con- 


On the face of it, the obvious alternative is a federation tingent and orders could not be issued to the Army unless 
for the purposes of defence between the two future States both States concurred in them. If we are to judge by 
of Hindustan and Pakistan and probably also the Princes. the attitude of Congress and the Moslem League to one 
This, however, would not be as simple a matter as might another at present, there is only too much probability of 


appear at first sight. Im defence federations of the past 


disagreement between Hindustan and Pakistan on matters 


- * RAITA.. i , ‘A RAJPUT. \ would certainly swamp both Army and _ police, 
The Mahrattas, who are Hindus, Rajputs, who come from Rajputana, Then there would be a conflict with all the 
come iam Westere eatin. meer mere angen a a meee characteristics of civil war in all districts where 

ara an ‘oona. ey are sturdy emseives, par excelience,as hgenting ry = . 
and can stand a good deal of ex- men. Brave and undemonstrative, Hindu and Moslem found themselves im contact. 
posure and fatigue. In the days of they have great pride of race and In circumstances such as these the Indian Army 
the Comeeny, toy wae 8 verte are singularly a L onthe fat- could not preserve law and order and could 
race of raiders, who gave ri ings, never su inating military : ; . : 

\, authorities a good deal of trouble. , ciency to religious prejudices. not even preserve itself from dissolution, It would 
" ‘ " cease to exist. 

z y ; d ; ‘ igh 2 It is necessary that the British forces in India 
In his article on this page Captain Falls refers to the intricate composition of the should be preserved from becomin g involved in 
Indian Army and indicates the inextricable way in which the many races and : Ah. - 

: “ae - : * such a disaster. It has not been the British habit 
various sects and religions are linked. We illustrate above some seven racial to shirk responsibility, but here is a case in which 
Indian soldi and it may be noted that even within a single r: there 7 ; Mee heres 
types of Indian soldiers, y bir jodie chine kgs we have no right to incur it if that should involve 


risking our troops. The past, whatever its errors, 

cannot be relived, and it seems clear that there can 

be no turning back. If India’s destinies lay in our hands 

it would be right that British troops, as well as 
the Indian Army, should swelter and suffer to prevent 
Indians from stabbing each other or burning each 
other in petrol. Indian destinies, however, will no 
longer lie in our hands after the transfer of power a 
year hence, Our first responsibility is thus to our own 
people. Yet if a break-up of the Indian Army should be 
one of the results of the transfer of power, then many 
a Briton who has never seen India will feel that he is 
witnessing a tragedy. 
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\’PRESIDENT OF THE ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE AND AN 


\ ADVOCATE OF PAKISTAN: MR. JINNAH, ONE OF THE POLI- 
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THE CONFERENCE ON INDIA’S FUTURE: PROBLEMS AND PERSONALITIES. 
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\" THE PROPOSAL FOR AN INDEPENDENT STATE FOR MOSLEMS 
IN A FREE INDIA: A MAP SHOWING THE AREA OF PAKISTAN \ 
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TICAL LEADERS WHO HAVE CONFERRED WITH THE VICEROY. 
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\" THE MAHATMA, WHOSE LONG STRUGGLE FOR INDIA’S FREEDOM \ 
Is TO BE CROWNED WITH SUCCESS ; AND PERHAPS BLOODSHED : \ 
tn SUGGESTED BY THE MOSLEM LEAGUE. \ \ AN INFORMAL 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. GANDHI, 







VICEROY AT THE MOST CRITICAL MOMENT IN INDIA’S HISTORY : 
LORD MOUNTBATTEN, HERE SEEN WITH LADY MOUNTBATTEN, , , wv na naangennnovennnen 
PHOTOGRAPHED DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO ENGLAND. 
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?ATTERN FOR A FREE—BUT DIVIDED—INDIA : A MAP 
\ ILLUSTRATING THREE SUGGESTED INDEPENDENT‘ 
GROUPINGS. (‘‘ Daily Telegraph” Map.) 
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VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE INDIAN INTERIM GOVERNMENT AND 
nw . A PROMINENT CONGRESS LEADER: PANDIT NEHRU, WHO 
WAS PRESENT AT THE VICEROY’S CONFERENCE ON JUNE 2. 
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THE SIKH REPRESENTATIVE AT THE \\ A CONGRESS MEMBER OF THE INDIAN 

VICEROY’S CONFERENCE IN NEW \\ INTERIM GOVERNMENT: 

DELHI: SARDAR BALDEV SINGH. { 


A\ 


*Following on his recent visit to England to confer with the Cabinet, Lord Mount- 
batten, Viceroy of India, invited seven of India’s political leaders to confer with him 
at New Delhi on June 2. The Congress Party was represented by its president, 
Mr. J. B. Kripalani, Pandit Nehru and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, while the All-India 
Moslem League, which has pressed for an independent State—‘ Pakistan "’"—in a free 
India, was represented by Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, its president, Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan and Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar. The Sikh community, numbering 6,000,000, 
whose: Holy City of Amritsar would come within the boundaries of the suggested 


A LEADER OF THE MOSLEM LEAGUE 
SARDAR_ | PRESENT AT THE VICEROY’S CON- 
VALLABHBHAI PATEL. \ FERENCE: MR. LIAQUAT ALI KHAN. 
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\ 
PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS PARTY 
AND A DELEGATE TO THE VICEROY’S 


CONFERENCE : MR, J. B. KRIPALANI. 


A MEMBER OF THE MOSLEM LEAGUE 
» INVITED TO THE DISCUSSIONS : 
SARDAR ABDUR RAB NISHTAR, 


- 


State of Pakistan, was represented by Sardar Baldev Singh. It was thought that 
partition would prove to be the solution to the present -deadlock, but recently 
Mr. Gandhi, who has devoted so many years to the struggle for a free India, has 
expressed his oppesition to this destruction of Indian unity. At the time of writing 
the proposals put forward by the Viceroy are unknown, but even if agreement should 
be reached, India may well experience a transitional period cf considerable difficulty 
and danger, the signs of which have not been wanting during the fateful days 
preceding the conference. An article on the Indian Army appears on page 596 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: PICTORIAL NEWS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 





A NEW WHITSUN SPORTING EVENT—-MODEL CAR 


pec tag ee Nang rN naa Baa ga THE FIRST TIME AUSTRALIA HAS EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL CHELSEA 
. ‘ ME AUST S E? E ; 3 LSE! 
MODEL CAR CLUB’S TWO-DAY MEETING AT THE if Pi spgabe eee ee aaa uct ees” adele didn 
‘LOWER SHOW: MISS JU? SASLEY, DAUGHTE ; THE ; - 

EATON BRAY MODEL SPORTSDROME, NEAR LEIGHTON wit aici ss J , ‘ 
MISSIONER, ARRANGING WILD BANKSIAS ON THE FINAL DAY OF THE SHOW, 
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HOME-MADE GUNS USED BY INDIAN RIOTERS: TYPICAL OF THE TERRORIST ATTACKS ON THE PALESTINE RAILWAYS : DEMONSTRATING IN VIENNA! WOMEN ON THE MARCH 
TYPICAL WEAPONS CAPTURED BY THE THE WRECKED RAMLEH RAILWAY STATION—BLOWN UP ON MAY 27. TO ASK FOR THE RELEASE OF PRISONERS-OF-WAR, 
POLICE DURING DISTURBANCES IN THE PUN- On May 27 Palestine terrorists made three attacks on the railway system. Shortly The wives and mothers of prisoners-of-war still held in Russia and 
JAB AND CAPABLE OF INFLICTING SERIOUS after the Jerusalem-Lydda train had left Ramleh railway station, 25 miles from Yugoslavia recently demonstrated in Vienna and marched from the 
INJURIES AT SHORT RANGE Jerusalem, an explosion occurred which wrecked the two-storey building and Chancellery to the Allied Commission Building to plead for their release. 
: ™.¢ . . injured the station-master’s wife. Later, the track about 32 miles from Haifa was An article by Mr. Arthur Bryant on German prisoners-of-war in 
damaged and between Tel Aviv and Lydda. Britain appeared in our issue of May 31. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN TRAINING-SHIP GENERAL BOTHA, FORMERLY H.M.S. THAMES, 
WHICH HAS BEEN SUNK BY GUNFIRE .IN FALSE BAY, OFF SIMONSTOWN. 


THE END OF A VETERAN OF TWO WORLD WARS AFTER SIXTY YEARS AFLOAT: THE TRAINING- 
SHIP GENERAL BOTHA ,HEELING OVER AFTER BEING HIT BY COASTAL GUNS, 


The South African training-ship General Botha was built at Devonport in 1886 as a cruiser of the Davis as a training-ship for the Merchant Navy. During World War II. she was taken over by the 
River class and was originally named H.MS. Thames. She served during World War |. as a sub- Navy and, reverting to her old name, became a depét ship for naval ratings stationed at Simonstown. 
B. Recently it was decided to sink her in False Bay under the fire of a coastal defence battery. 


marine depdét ship and in 1921 was presented to the people of South Africa by the late Mr. T. 
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\ AT THE CONFERENCE: MR. HERBERT MORRISON, LORD " My MAKING HIS PRESIDENTIAL 
” PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL AND LEADER OF THE HOU‘ 
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i" CHATTING TOGETHER OUTSIDE MARGATE PARISH CHURCH AFTER A SERVICE AT r 
," WHICH THE PRIME MINISTER READ THE LESSON: MR. HERBERT MORRISON (LEFT) '\ ? 
yw WITH SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. \ 
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, IN HOLIDAY MOOD AT MARGATE: 
;' INSURANCE}; MR. HUGH DALTON, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER; AND MR. 
: MINISTER OF EDUCATION, 


(L. TO R.) MR. J. GRIFFITHS, MINISTER OF NATIONAL 4 
. TOMLINSON, \ 
\ 


The annual conference of the Labour. Party opened at Margate on May 26. There were 
1225 delegates present to hear Mr. P. Noel-Baker, Secretary of State for Air, deliver his 
presidential address and to debate twenty-four composite resolutions. On the previous day 
a service at Margate Parish Church was held at which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
preached the sermon and Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister, read the lesson. On the first day 
of the conference a motion calling on the Government to abandon conscription for military 
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THE LABOUR PARTY IN 
CONFERENCE AT MARGATE. 





ADDRESS AT MARGATE ING HIS PIPE AT THE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE : 


SHINWELL, MINISTER OF FUEL AND POWER, IN ¢ 
REFLECTIVE MOOD. re 
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AT THE OPENING MEETING OF THE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE: MR. HUGH DALTON, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, DISCUSSES A POINT WITH THE PRIME MINISTER ‘ 
MR, ATTLEE, WHO ADDRESSED THE DELEGATES ON MAY 27. 
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OUTSIDE MARGATE PARISH CHURCH: (i R.) MR. JOHN WILMOT, MINISTER ore 
EDITH SUMMERSKILL (mrs. SAMUEL), PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY 
MINISTRY OF FOOD SAMUEL, 
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SUPPLY 5 DR. 
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purposes was defeated on.a card vote by 2,332,000 votes to 571,000; on May 27 the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Attlee, addressed the conference and reviewed the progress made by his 
administration. On May 28 Mr. Herbert Morrison presented a statement on behalf of the 
executive and reminded his listeners that the support of employers and the middle class was 
necessary to enable the party's programme to be fully carried out, and warned them against 
disunity and lack of responsibility. A photograph of Mr. Bevin appears on our Front Page. 
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“THE RISE OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ON SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA was first 

’ known in this country as a critic of literature, 
and an analyst of national outlooks and characters : 
a very scrutinising and sympathetic dweller in our 
midst. When the Republic arrived in his country he 
was swept into active life: he became Spain’s repre- 
sentative at Geneva, and afterwards Ambassador in 
Paris and Washington. Another revolution saw him 
cut off, back in England, at his historical studies 
again, and author of admirable books on Spain and 


subsequent administration of the annexed territories. 
Were atrocities committed ? He can show worse and 
later ones committed by other nationals, ourselves 
included. Did the Inquisition function? He can 
reply that : “‘ In the whole of the Indies, for the whole 
three centuries of the Spanish rule, the number of 
fatal victims of the Inquisition, including those wha 
committed suicide or went mad under the physical 
or moral torture which that antiquated and benighted 
system entailed, stands nearer to sixty than to one 

hundred. Let us put it at thirty a century on 





an average. Thirty victims a century for a 








CHILIAN INDIANS PLAYING “LA SUECA, JEU DE CROCE,” A GAME 


APPARENTLY RESEMBLING GOLF. 
(From “ A Voyage to the South Sea,” by Frezier, 1717.) 


Pizarro and the most superb existing life of Columbus. 
He is a Liberal (as, in a sense, all official Spain was, 
before the Austrian Hapsburgs succeeded the native 
dynasty) and he could hardly fit in with the present 
régime in Spain, for all its achievements in the field 
of social progress. He might well, if Don Juan returns 
to the throne, and reverts, as he has promised, to the 
medizval system of the King working with his Cortes 
as protector of the people, go back to Spain and serve 
his country on the spot. Meanwhile he is serving his 
country very well abroad. In this angry, prejudice- 
ridden world, he is one of the few political writers 
who say ‘“ down- 
devil-down” to 
their prejudices, 
and force them- 
selves to face 
facts, even if they 
don’t like them. 
He will not see 
injustice done 
even to his 
opponents; and 
he is a passionate 
believer in his 
country’s past, 
present and future 
greatness, and the 
intellect, energy, 
and idealism of 
his fellow- 
countrymen. 

In his history 
of Spanish 
America under the 
Spanish Crown he 
is vigorously on 
the offensive- 
defensive. It is truly a history, very fully documented, 
but it is also a rebuttal of opinions, long current 
amongst interested parties outside Spain, regarding 
the Spanish Conquest of America and Spain's 





*“ The Rise of the Spanish American Empire.” By Salvador 
de Madariaga. Illustrated. (Hollis and Carter; 21s.) 





A CANAL, DATING FROM THE INCA PERIOD, AT CHOQUECHACA IN PERU. 
Reproductions from the book, by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Hollis and Carter, Lid. 


whole continent and for a population as large 
as that of England and Spain put together ; 
when in England alone, and only under the 
Tudors, the victims of religious persecution on 
both sides exceed five hundred.’’ And, if it is 
urged that the native population was kept in 
subjection and exploited, he can point out 
that from the start the Spanish Kings and 
the Church would not countenance slavery, 
though other nations dealt in slaves, that 
some “Indians’’ remained as large land- 
owners, and that in 1944 the High Commissioner 
for the South African Union in London said: 
“It is charged against 











EMPIRE”: By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA.® | 


of the fact that, 
in most of its 
states, a very 
small proportion 
of its inhabitants 
are of pure white 


blood. : eM A, THE AUTHOR 
It wasn’t mis- OF THE BOOK, ‘“ THE RISE OF THE SPANISH 
AMERICAN EMPIRE,” REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, 
government from Dr. Madariaga, besides being internationally 
Spain that chiefly famous a weneiar, ———. critie, poli- 
tician and author (in ree languages, 
brought the isis, Eagish and Meench), is portape 
Empire down and = rey A - leading raprenentones 
™ of Spani iberal opinion. orn in 
led to the seces at Coranad, he was educated in Madrid 
sions. From out- ot — oe of sues Seates 
i w at Oxford, ; Spanis! assador 
sidetherewerethe © ts US. 1931, and to France, 1942-36. 
constant raids of He was for many years and in various 
official and un- capacities connected with the League of 
. = Nations ; and has been honoured by many 
official pirates Cees ae decorated by, many 
rom E countries. me of the most notable of his 
fi ngland, recent books was “ Victors, Beware ”’ (1946). 
France and 


Holland ; inside there were the settlers who did not 
want their exploitation of the natives to be interfered 
with either by the churchmen or by the lawyers. What 
would have happened in South America had its dis- 
covery not roughly coincided with the Reformation, 





us that we refuse our 
natives social, political 
and economic equality. 
This is so, and I do 
not altogether defend 
our system, but none 
the less our attitude 
towards our native 
races is a friendly one. 
It is that, perhaps, of 
the feudal barons to- 
wards their serfs. This 
may not seem ideal by 
modern standards, but 
every European and 
every thinking native 
will agree that to 
confer these complex 
civic rights upon a 
people who as yet are 
incapable of exercising 
them, would _ spell 
disaster,”’ 
The Spanish Conquest will never be understood 
unless people realise that, although it was made in 
part by men willing to undergo any hardships in the 
race for loot, it was also made in 
part by Catholic zealots whose chief 
aim was the glory of bringing 
heathens and cannibals to the Cross, and 
to civilisation. The Kings and their 
advisers did not contemplate mere 
tributary plantations, but new king- 
doms, with their own flourishing 
civilisations, New Spain or Mexico, 
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and the Kingdom of Peru, united by the Crown as 
were the Kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. Churches, 
Universities and Printing Presses were founded with 
a rapidity never approached in the overseas possessions 
of any other colonising power: with the result that 
to-day South America seems to have immeasurably 
older links with Europe than North America, in spite 





THE HOUSE OF “ NAZARENAS,” AN EXAMPLE OF SPANISH 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE IN LIMA. 





A GENTLEMAN BEING CARRIED BY SOUTH AMERICAN NATIVE BEARERS IN A COTTON 
HAMMOCK CALLED A “ SERPENTINE.” 
(From “ A Voyage to the South Sea,” by Fresier, 1717.) 


or had the original settlers not mixed with the natives, is 
open to conjecture. But in spite of all the difficulties, the 
determined and convinced Spaniards left an imprint on 


South America, 
extending even 
to its music, as 
they left also in 
the Philippines, 
more enduring 
than anyone else 
has left on a 
native,or largely 
native, popula- 
tion anywhere 
else in the world. 

This is an 
intellectually 
exciting book ; 
one which 
should lead any 
man capable of 
thought to con- 
siderthe revision 
of his opinions. 
But it is alsoa 
glittering 
panorama of 
warriors, priests 
and savages, 
costumes and 
rituals, tall 
cities and deep 
mines, grave 
conclave; and 
Stealthy mur- 
ders, dark 
voyages by sea 
and scalings of 
mountains and travels through dim-lit forests. And an 
honest Englishman, after perusing the text and the 
notes, will have to admit that ‘‘ the devildoms of Spain,”’ 
which resound so in Tennyson's stirring ballad of “‘ The 
Revenge,’’ were no worse than other countries’ devil- 
doms and were set off by much in the way of sacrifice and 
passionate desire to improve the general human lot. 
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THE CENTENARY OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL: IMPRESSIONS OF RADLEY COLLEGE. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT Raptey COLLEGE. 














THE “ HOUSE ’’—THE CORNER-STONE OF RADLEY COLLEGE—BUILT BY SIR JOHN STONEHOUSE IN 1727 AND TAKEN OVER BY DR. SEWELL, FOUNDER OF THE COLLEGE, IN 1847. 
TO-DAY IT IS USED FOR MASTERS’ QUARTERS, COMMON ROOMS AND TO HOUSE THE MAGNIFICENT WILSON LIBRARY. 
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ROWING ON THE THAMES—A PROMINENT ASPECT OF RADLEY LIFE AS MORE THAN HALF THE BOYS IN THE SCHOOL ARE “WET BOBS."" THE COLLEGE HAS ACHIEVED MANY ROWING 
SUCCESSES AND PRODUCED TWENTY-SEVEN OXFORD, AND NINE CAMBRIDGE, BLUES. 


On June 9 Radley College will celebrate the 100th anniversary of its foundation based on the principles of the Church of England, was opened on June 9, 1847, 


and H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth -has graciously promised to be present for the and incorporated by Royal Charter in 1890. The original Radley Hall, now known 
occasion. To mark this event our special artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, has | as the ‘ House,” or ‘* Mansion,” was built in 1727, and is used for masters’ 
visited the school and made sketches of the college which appear on this page and | quarters, Common Rooms, and to house the Wilson Library. Rowing has always 


on pages 602-603 and 604. St. Peter’s College, Radley, founded by the Rev. William been a prominent part of Radley life and a boat is regularly entered at 
Sewell, D.D., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, to provide a public school education | Henley: 240 of the 412 boys in the school are ‘“‘ Wet Bobs.” (Continued overleaf. 
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“THE RISE OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ON SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA was first 

’ known in this country as a critic of literature, 
and an analyst of national outlooks and characters : 
a very scrutinising and sympathetic dweller in our 
midst. When the Republic arrived in his country he 
was swept into active life: he became Spain’s repre- 
sentative at Geneva, and afterwards Ambassador in 
Paris and Washington. Another revolution saw him 
cut off, back in England, at his historical studies 
again, and author of admirable books on Spain and 





subsequent administration of the annexed territories. 
Were atrocities committed ? He can show worse and 
later ones committed by other nationals, ourselves 
included. Did the Inquisition function? He can 
reply that : “‘ In the whole of the Indies, for the whole 
three centuries of the Spanish rule, the number of 
fatal victims of the Inquisition, including those wha 
committed suicide or went mad under the physical 
or moral torture which that antiquated and benighted 
system entailed, stands nearer to sixty: than to one 

hundred. Let us put it at thirty a century on 





an average. Thirty victims a century for a 








CHILIAN INDIANS PLAYING “LA SUECA, JEU DE CROCE,” A GAME 


APPARENTLY RESEMBLING GOLF. 
(From “ A Voyage to the South Sea,” by Fresier, 1717.) 


Pizarro and the most superb existing life of Columbus. 
He is a Liberal (as, in a sense, all official Spain was, 
before the Austrian Hapsburgs succeeded the native 
dynasty) and he could hardly fit in with the present 
régime in Spain, for all its achievements in the field 
of social progress. He might well, if Don Juan returns 
to the throne, and reverts, as he has promised, to the 
medizval system of the King working with his Cortes 
as protector of the people, go back to Spain and serve 
his country on the spot. Meanwhile he is serving his 
country very well abroad. In this angry, prejudice- 
ridden world, he is one of the few political writers 
who say “ down- 
devil-down”’ to 
their prejudices, 
and force them- 
selves to face 
facts, even if they 
don’t like them. 
He will not see 
injustice done 
even to his 
opponents; and 
he is a passionate 
believer in his 
country’s past, 
present and future 
greatness, and the 
intellect, energy, 
and idealism of 
his fellow- 
countrymen. 

In his history 
of Spanish 
America under the 
Spanish Crown he 
is vigorously on 
the offensive- 
defensive. It is truly a history, very fully documented, 
but it is also a rebuttal of opinions, long current 
amongst interested parties outside Spain, regarding 
the Spanish Conquest of America and Spain's 





*“The Rise of the Spanish American Empire.” By Salvador 
de Madariaga. Illustrated. (Hollis and Carter; 21s.) 





A CANAL, DATING FROM THE INCA PERIOD, AT CHOQUECHACA IN PERU, 
Reproductions from the book, by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Hollis and Carter, Lid. 


: whole continent and for a population as large 


as that of England and Spain put together ; 
when in England alone, and only under the 
Tudors, the victims of religious persecution on 
both sides exceed five hundred.’’ And, if it is 
urged that the native population was kept in 
subjection and exploited, he can point out 
that from the start the Spanish Kings and 
the Church would not countenance slavery, 
though other nations dealt in slaves, that 
some ‘‘Indians’’ remained as large land- 
owners, and that in 1944 the High Commissioner 
for the South African Union in London said: 
“It is charged against 
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of the fact that, 
in most of its 
states, a very 
small proportion 
of its inhabitants 
are of pure white 
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blood. : DON SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, THE AUTHOR 
It wasn’t mis- OF THE BOOK, “‘ THE RISE OF THE SPANISH 
AMERICAN EMPIRE,” REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, 
government from 1. scadariags, besides being internationally 
Spain that chiefly famous  sounas, —— se poli- 
tician and author (in ree languages, 
bro = 4 ht the Spanish, English and French), is perhaps 
Empire downand best known as the leading representative 
led to the seces- 0f Spanish Liberal opinion. Born in 1886 
; at Corunna, he was educated in Madrid 
sions. From out- and Paris, was Professor of Spanish Studies 
i at Oxford, 1 ; Spanis! assador 
sidetherewerethe f the US. 1931, and to France, 1932-34. 
constant raids of He was for many years and in various 
official and un- 
official pirates 
from England, 
France and 


capacities connected with the League of 
Nations ; and has been honoured by many 
universities and decorated by many 
countries. One of the most notable of his 
recent books was “ Victors, Beware ”’ (1946). 
Holland ; inside there were the settlers who did not 
want their exploitation of the natives to be interfered 
with either by the churchmen or by the lawyers. What 
would have happened in South America had its dis- 
covery not roughly coincided with the Reformation, 





us that we refuse our 
natives social, political 
and economic equality. 
This is so, and I do 
not altogether defend 
our system, but none 
the less our attitude 
towards our native 
races is a friendly one. 
It is that, perhaps, of 
the feudal barons to- 
wards their serfs. This 
may not seem ideal by 
modern standards, but 
every European and 
every thinking native 
will agree that to 
confer these complex 
civic rights upon a 
people who as yet are 
incapable of exercising 
them, would _ spell 
disaster.” 
The Spanish Conquest will never be understood 
unless people realise that, although it was made in 
part by men willing to undergo any hardships in the 
race for loot, it was also made in 
part by Catholic zealots whose chief 
aim was the glory of bringing 
heathens and cannibals to the Cross, and 
to civilisation. The Kings and their 
advisers did not contemplate mere 
tributary plantations, but new king- 
doms, with their own flourishing 
civilisations, New Spain or Mexico, 
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and the Kingdom of Peru, united by the Crown as 
were the Kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. Churches, 
Universities and Printing Presses were founded with 
a rapidity never approached in the overseas possessions 
of any other colonising power: with the result that 
to-day South America seems to have immeasurably 
older links with Europe than North America, in spite 





THE HOUSE OF “‘ NAZARENAS,” AN EXAMPLE OF SPANISH 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE IN LIMA. 





A GENTLEMAN BEING CARRIED BY SOUTH AMERICAN NATIVE BEARERS IN A COTTON 
HAMMOCK CALLED A “ SERPENTINE.” 
(From “ A Voyage to the South Sea,” by Fresier, 1717.) 


or had the original settlers not mixed with the natives, is 
open to conjecture. But in spite of all the difficulties, the 
determined and convinced Spaniards left an imprint on 

: South America, 
extending even 
to its music, as 
they left also in 
the Philippines, 
more enduring 
than anyoneelse 
has left on a 
native,or largely 
native, popula- 
tion anywhere 
else in the world. 

This is an 
intellectually 
exciting book ; 
one which 
should lead any 
man capable of 
thought to con- 
siderthe revision 
of his opinions. 
But it is also a 
glittering 
panorama of 
warriors, priests 
and savages, 
costumes and 
rituals, tall 
cities and deep 
mines, grave 
conclave; and 
stealthy mur- 
ders, dark 
voyages by sea 
and scalings of 
mountains and travels through dim-lit forests. And an 
honest Englishman, after perusing the text and thc 
notes, will have to admit that ‘‘ the devildoms of Spain,”’ 
which resound so in Tennyson's stirring ballad of ‘* Tie 
Revenge,’’ were no worse than other countries’ devil- 
doms and were set off by much in the way of sacrifice and 
passionate desire to improve the general human lot. 
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THE CENTENARY OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL: IMPRESSIONS OF RADLEY COLLEGE. 


Drawn BY Our SpeciaAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT RADLEY COLLEGE. 
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THE “ HOUSE ’—THE CORNER-STONE OF RADLEY COLLEGE—BUILT BY SIR JOHN STONEHOUSE IN 1727 AND TAKEN OVER BY DR. SEWELL, FOUNDER OF THE COLLEGE, IN 1847. 
TO-DAY IT IS USED FOR MASTERS’ QUARTERS, COMMON ROOMS AND TO HOUSE THE MAGNIFICENT WILSON LIBRARY. 
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THE COLLEGE HAS ACHIEVED MANY ROWING 


ROWING ON THE THAMES—A PROMINENT ASPECT OF RADLEY LIFE AS MORE THAN HALF THE BOYS IN THE SCHOOL ARE ‘‘ WET BOBS.”’ 
SUCCESSES AND PRODUCED TWENTY-SEVEN OXFORD, AND NINE CAMBRIDGE, BLUES. 


| based on the principles of the Church of England, was opened on June 9, 1847, 
and incorporated by Royal Charter in 1890. The original Radley Hall, now known 
as the ‘ House,”” or ‘ Mansion,” was built in 1727, and is used for masters’ 
quarters, Common Rooms, and to house the Wilson Library. Rowing has always 
regularly entered at 








On June 9 Radley College will celebrate the 100th anniversary of its foundation 
and H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth -has graciously promised to be present for the 


occasion. To mark this event our special artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, has 
visited the school and made sketches of the college which appear on this page and 
St. Peter's College, Radley, founded by the Rev. William {| been a prominent part of Radley life and a boat is 
| Henley: 240 of the 412 boys in the school are ‘‘ Wet Bobs.” [Continued overleaf. 


on pages 602-603 and 604. 
Sewell, D.D., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, to provide a public school education 
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THE CENTENARY OF RADLEY COLLEGE: LUNCH IN THE GREAT HALL, WHERE PORTRAITS OF PAS 


Continued.) The school is divided into eight houses, traditionally named “ Socials,” feeding easy and convenient, all meals being served in Hall, which is a ta 
and the Housemaster is known as “Social Tutor." Three of the Socials are in very fine building designed by Sir T. G. Jackson, and opened in 1910. aid 
College: the other five are only a short distance away, and, in fact, two The Warden presides at the High Table, the two senior prefects sit opposite ar 
of them are connected with the main buildings. This makes central him, and on either side prefects and distinguished visitors. The boys co 

DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYA? 
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PAST WARDENS AND COUNCILLORS LOOK DOWN ON THE PRESENT GENERATION OF RADLEIANS. 


is a take it in turns to lay the tables and serve the food. The coats-of-arms 
1910. seen on the walls are presented, on leaving, by any school prefect who has plentiful (except on Fast Days, when, it is said, bulbs from the garden were 
posite armorial bearings. Formerly, one of the early art masters painted the devoured), was of poor quality, but to-day, despite rationing, it is wholesome 


boys coats-of-arms on silk banners, but these only appear now on important occasions. and sufficient for the hearty appetite of the modern Radleian. [Continued overleaf. 
“APTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT RADLEY COLLEGE. 


According to a history of the school, in the early days of Radley, food, though 
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A ONE-HUNDRED - YEARS-OLD FOUNDATION: WORK AND PLAY AT RADLEY. 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist, Captain Bryan DE GRINEAU, AT RADLEY COLLEGE. 














COMMEMORATES OLD RADLEIANS 


BAND PRACTICE: MEMBERS OF THE J.T.C. BAND, WITH THE 
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PREP ”’: 


MONTHS AT RADLEY—AT WORK IN A SOCIAL HALL. 





JUNIOR BOYS—NOT PROMOTED TO STUDIES FOR THEIR FIRST EIGHTEEN 
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THE “ SCHOOL,” NOW USED AS AN OVERFLOW 


ONCE A TUDOR BARN AND CONTAINS SOME 


DINING-ROOM, WAS * DRY 


FINE PANELLING, 


BOBS ” SLAKING THEIR THIRST AT THE SHOP WHERE BEFORE THE WAR ‘“‘ RADLEY CRUSH,” 
A HIGHLY-COLOURED CONCOCTION, WAS THE FAVOURITE DRINK. 
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AN ART CLASS: THE ARTS FORM AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE RADLEY CURRICULUM A LATER STAGE IN A SYSTEM DESIGNED TO PRODUCE A SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


AND INCLUDE MUSIC, GREEK AND LATIN DRAMA, PAINTING AND PUPPETRY. AND THE ABILITY TO WORK WITHOUT SUPERVISION: SENIOR PREFECTS AT WORK. 
Continued.) 
The J.T.C., formed as an O.T.C. in 1909, has always been well supported at Radley, Tudor, which was transported from the neighbourhood of the garden. Later 


its present strength being 370. It is to be inspected on June 17 by Field Marshal 
Lord Montgomery. A memorial archway to the 219 Radleians who fell in World 
War I. was opened and dedicated in 1922 : 220 Radleians gave their lives in World War II. 
Many decorations have been won by Old Radleians, including twenty-eight D.S.O.s. 
The “School” was formed in 1848 out of an “old tumbledown barn," probably 


it was enlarged and is now used as an overflow dining-room: it contains some 
fine linenfold panelling, of the 17th or 18th century, which, according to tradition, 
came from the old House of Commons after its destruction by fire. A History of 
Radley College, 1847-1947, is being written by Mr. A. K. Boyd, who is a master 
and Old Radleian, and it will be published next spring. 
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BALLOONS DESIGNED TO BOMB AMERICA: 
A COSTLY JAPANESE WAR FAILURE. 











DURING INSPECTION OF A JAPANESE BOMBING-BALLOON SITE: A UNITED STATES ARMY 
OFFICER EXPLAINING THE HYDROGEN-MAKING APPARATUS TO OTHER RANKS, 









































A BALLOON INFLATED FOR TESTS: AN AUTOMATIC ALTITUDE CONTROL DEVICE 
WAS SUSPENDED LIKE A “ CHANDELIER,” AND CARRIED THE BOMB-LOAD. 








AMERICAN SOLDIERS ON ONE OF THE BOMBING-BALLOON SITES OF THE .OTSU 
PENINSULA, THEY ARE INSPECTING THE TANKS FOR GENERATING HYDROGEN. 














A NEAR VIEW OF A TANK USED FOR GENERATING HYDROGEN: THE GAS WAS USED 
TO INFLATE THE GAS-BAGS OF THE BALLOONS WITH WHICH LARGE-SCALE ATTEMPTS 
WERE MADE TO BOMB WESTERN AMERICA IN 1944. 


HE first photographs of the Japanese bombing-balloon sites discovered by the 
United States First Cavalry Division in the Otsu Peninsula, in Idaragi 
Prefecture, were published in our issue of May 24. On this page we amplify the 
story of the Japanese attempt to bomb Western America by balloons loaded with 
high explosive. It is stated that 200,000,000 dollars were expended on building 
sites and erecting the elaborate equipment required. The balloons, 100 ft. in circum- 
ference, were inflated with hydrogen, generated on the sites. A ‘“ chandelier” 
suspended under each contained a device for automatic altitude control, and the 
load of explosive was attached to it. After the bombs were released an automatic 








ge\ WI) 








demolition device was intended to destroy the balloon in mid-air. The prevailing 
eastward gales carried the balloons in the right direction, but many were lost and 
little damage was done. Security prevented the enemy hearing the result 
of their efforts, and it is thought that this was why the attacks ceased. 


HOW THE BOMB-LOAD OF A JAPANESE BOMBING-BALLOON WAS ATTACHED TO THE - CHANDELIER,” 
SUSPENDED UNDER THE BALLOON BY SHROUD-LINES AND FITTED WITH AN AUTOMATIC RELEASE 
MECHANISM: A DEMONSTRATION OF RELEASE BY AN EXPLODING FUSE IS ILLUSTRATED. 
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PREHISTORIANS IN AFRICA. 


HAVE recently returned from Africa, where I attended a conference which was con- 

cerned not with the problems of man’s present and future, as is fashionable nowadays, 
but with his remote past: the Pan-African Congress on Prehistory, held in Nairobi, and 
organised by Dr. L. S. B. Leakey, the well-known Kenya archzologist. The delegates 
to the Congress included not only archzologists, but also geologists, climatologists, zoologists 
and anatomists. What interests had these different kinds of scientist in common? This 
can be best explained by relating some of the matters which they discussed, both in the 
formal sessions of the Congress and on the interesting field-excursions (‘‘ Safari” in 
Kenya) held in connection with it. 

There are deposits in Kenya tens of thousands of years old which contain prehistoric 
stone tools identical in shape with the flint “‘ hand-axes ” found in the Pleistocene gravels of 
the Thames. These pear-shaped tools with sharp edges were more of the nature of jack- 
knives than axes. They have been found in almost every part of Africa, also in Spain, 
Portugal, France and S. Asia. This distribution suggests that they belong to an un- 
civilised culture which had its home in Africa and thence spread into W. Europe and 
S. Asia. During a 1000-mile excursion delegates were taken to see the Oldoway Gorge, 
in the Serengeti Plains of Tanganyika. Here, by 
collecting from successive layers of deposit, one 
can trace the development of the earliest, or 
Chéllean, hand-axes from still more primitive 
tools : pebbles roughly chipped at the edges. No 
such complete evolution of hand-axes from pebble 
tools can be traced in Europe or Asia, a fact 
supporting the theory of the African origin of 
hand-axe culture. 

Delegates were also taken to see a remarkable 
site where the later, or Acheulian, stages of this 
culture can be studied: the now famous site of 
Ol Orgesailie, a desolate spot in the Great Rift 
Valley 10 miles N.-E. of Magadi Soda Lake. Here 
thousands of stone implements occur on a 
succession of buried land surfaces interleaved 
with layers of lake mud. These buried surfaces 
have come to light through soil-erosion, and were 
first spotted by Dr. Leakey and his wife during a 
brief vacation from war work in 1942. Ol Orgesailie, 
which is becoming a mecca for students of the 
Stone Age, has been made into an open-air 
museum, with rest-houses for the accommodation 
of visitors. Parts of the old land surfaces, 
showing hand-axes and stone missiles made of 
local lava, lying just as they were dropped by 
Acheulian hunters over 100,000 years ago, have 
been roofed over. Bones of the animals hunted 
in those days have been unearthed from the lake 
beds and are of great interest to zoologists: they 
include remains of giant baboons, giant pigs, 
three-toed horses, and hippopotami with 
periscope eyes. 

The fact that these Stone Age camping sites 
were buried by thick lake muds proved of special 
interest to the climatologists, because Ol Orgesailie 
is now a desert. The palzolithic hunters camped at 
the margin of a vast lake, so presumably this area had 
a much heavier rainfall in their days than in ours. 
Food in the form of edible roots and game would 
have been abundant under those conditions, 

In many parts of Africa geologists have found 
evidence that during the Stone Age there was an 
alternation of drier and wetter periods, and the most 
widely accepted view is that the wet periods were the 
tropical equivalents of the Ice Ages of Europe. It is 
of great concern to settlers in Kenya that the country 
appears to be getting progressively drier. On a long 
view this tendency may represent no more than a kink 
in a general curve of world-wide climatic change. 
We in Europe hope that the general curve is not leading 
to another Ice Age, but if it is Africa will probably 
benefit from increased rainfall within a few centuries. 

Geologists are interested in the ancient lake deposits 
of the Kenya Rift Valley because they have broken by 
fractures (faults), indicating that colossal earthquakes 
affected this region within the human period. In fact, 
evidence collected by Dr. Leakey shows that the floor 
of the Rift Valley has subsided since the Ol Orgesailie 
deposits were laid down. 

Anatomists at the Congress were exercised by the 
problem of what the makers of hand-axes were like. 
There are a few clues: a fragmentary skull from the 
ballast pit at Swanscombe, near Dartford, and other 
fragments from old lake deposits on the shores of Lake 
Victoria. These scraps suggest that the makers of 
hand-axes were close to Homo sapiens. This is a 
remarkable conclusion, because Pithecanthropus, the 
Ape-man of Java and Pekin, was, according to some 
authorities, living in Asia when the first hand-axes were being chipped in Africa, It 
begins to look as though there were two branches of humanity, one of Asiatic origin 
leading to Neanderthal Man now extinct, another of African origin which has survived 
as modern Homo sapiens. If so, did the common ancestor of these two branches 
originate in Africa or in Asia? We have to seek for clues in deposits millions of years 
older than those containing stone implements. Recent discoveries in Kenya indicate 
that East Africa was a centre of evolution of apes in the Miocene period, twenty or thirty 
million years ago. One of the Miocene apes of Kenya, Proconsul, appears to be distantly 
ancestral to the chimpanzee, and yet not far removed from the type which branched off 
into man. Perhaps some of Proconsul’s man-like cousins migrated into Asia and gave 
rise to Pithecanthropus, while others stayed home and evolved into modern Homo. 

The most momentous contribution to the Congress proceedings was Professor Le Gros 
Clark's revelation of the results of his recent study of the fossilised ape-like creatures 
found by Dr. Robert Broom in South Africa. These so-called Australopithecines appear 
to have been almost human. They were about the size of pygmies, walked upright 
and had relatively small canine teeth; yet they had brains no larger than gorillas. 
Geologically they are more recent than the oldest fossil remains of true man; but it is 
nevertheless possible that they represent a late surviving remnant of the stock from which, 
in some other part of Africa, man evolved, Although equatorial Africa may be the cradle 
of mankind, there is no suggestion that civilisation started there. All the archzological 
evidence we saw indicated that East Africa, despite its early promise, remained barbarous. 

Examination of skeletons of the people inhabiting Kenya dt about the time when 
civilisation was dawning in the Middle East shows that they were of at least two racial 
types, neither of which was negroid. Whence came the negroes? is one of the many 
unsolved problems for the next Pan-African Congress on Prehistory, which, at the invitation 
of Field Marshal Smuts, is to be held in South Africa in 1951. K. P. OaKLey. 








with the recent Pan-African Con 
article on this page, Dr. K. P. 





October 5, 1946. 





WHERE THE EVOLUTION OF THE EARLIEST HAND-AXES FROM STILL MORE PRIMITIVE TOOLS 
CAN BE TRACED IN PLEISTOCENE LAKE-BEDS : THE OLDOWAY GORGE, TANGANYIKA. 
A visit to the Oldoway Gorge was included in the interesting field-excursions held in connection 
on Prehistory at Nairobi. In ‘“ The World of Science” 
akley, who was present, mentions some of the problems 
discussed by the scientists assembled there’ and poses some questions which may be answe 
at the next Congress in 1951. 





A MECCA FOR STUDENTS OF THE STONE AGE: DELEGATES TO THE PAN-AFRICAN 
CONGRESS ON PREHISTORY AT THE OPENING OF AN OPEN-AIR MUSEUM ON THE SITE 
OF DR. LEAKEY’S DISCOVERIES AT OL ORGESAILIE, IN THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY, 


Our readers will remember that we published an article by Dr. L. S. B. Leakey 
on his discovery of early Stone Age camp sites at Ol Orgesailie in our issue of 
During the recent Pan-African ; 
was opened as a museum where students of [the Stone Age may study this 
an observation tower (seen in the above 


important find on the spot. There is 
photograph) and rest-houses for the accommodation of visitors. 
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| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 


= °c cows - 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HERE have been so many stories of the last fling—of the vital, humorous, tem- 
pestuous, tragic siren whose day is over. Usually, she is an actress. In “ An 
Avenue of Stone,’’ by Pamela Hansford-Johnson (Michael Joseph; ros. 6d.), she is an 
actress again ; at least, we are told she used to sing in a music-hall, and she remains a fine, 
full-blown example of the histrionic temper, at sixty-seven. In other words, this novel 
should be stale ; only it is too well-written, and has far too much life in it. 

The story is told by Lady Archer’s stepson, Claud Pickering. In the last year of the 
war, she has been married to her “ business knight ” for five years, and has so embraced 
the part that even Claud accepts her as a duller and better woman. But no; the old, 
fantastic, vital Helena is still there, longing for release. Her husband’s death sets her 
free—for what? She is expected to be old, and yet she does not feel old. And life, to 
her, has always meant passion. She must love, dominate, be worshipped while there is 
time . . . and that is the beginning of Johnny Field. 

Claud knew him in the Army, and it is Claud, ironically, who brings him home, as you 
might bring a stray cat. He is a gentle, diffident young man, self-conscious to agony, 
always protesting and apologising. And Helena bullies him, works him like a slave, gibes 

sage a at him in public—yet he stays on. He is so 




















very weak-kneed. Then gradually the scene 
changes. The gibes are heaid no more. The timid 
thing becomes an idol; and Claud, who once 
tried to protect him, now tries in vain to protect 
Helena. For little Johnny can scratch—and 
then abound in self-reproaches. He can rub 
against other legs, with an equally confiding, 
innocent air. He can walk out slyly and for 
ever, on padded feet, with an acute sense of 
treachery but no remorse. Then the desolate 
old woman—for she is old now—has only Claud. 
But Claud will not leave her; his devotion, 
between love and friendship, goes too far back— 
to the rough, imperial, splendid Helena of 
old days. 

There is a kind of sub-plot, in the unhappy 
married life of Claud’s sister Charmian; and 
the last days of war provide an atmosphere 
of confused relief, transition, anxiety. The 
book is full of natural anti-climax, and of real 
people, really seen through Claud’s eyes. Johnny 
Field remains his Field, Charmian his Charmian, 
and Lady Archer his Helena—not only in the 
memories of youth which reveal her goddess- 
like. We get just so far with them; but 
Claud is very intelligent. 

In “ The Sword Between,’’ by Catherine 
Pomeroy Stewart (Cresset Press; 8s. 6d.), 
another well-worn theme is rehandled—this 
time, international marriage. Lucy Cavalierre 
is American, her husband, Don Alessandro, an 
Italian aristocrat. They have two children, 
Gian Franco and the baby Clara. They love 
each other, and try to make allowances for 
imperfect sympathy. But Alessandro tries 
hardest ; for Lucy, in her own mind, is always right. 
What passes current in Genesee, her home town, 
must needs be right, and to conform or yield when 
the Italians think differently would be to lower 
her standards. 

The worst, the fateful subject of contention, is 
Pia. One summer, on a visit to their Calabrian 
estate, Lucy is enchanted by the fair beauty of 
a ragged little girl who would do for Genesee. But 
Alessandro will not adopt her; you cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. However, to please 
his wife, he takes her into the house. And she grows 
up just as he expected—no long-legged beauty, but 
a squat, voluptuous little primitive, mature at twelve 
years old and free as an animal. Then the democratic 
Lucy wants to send her away; she is a “ bad girl” 
and little Franco is much too fond of her. But 
once more Alessandro turns a deaf ear. They cannot 
send away Pia. Franco shall go to school; he will 
not marry a peasant. And the girl is not ‘** bad ”"— 
she is a child of nature, who only wants locking up. 
Now it is Lucy’s turn to be scandalised : lock her up ! 
She simply cannot bear it—this clash of thought, 
these awful things that could not happen in Genesee. 
She wants to go home. 

Alessandro does not stop her, and wisely not. 
Back in the comfortable world, she realises that her 
America—the dreamland of her exile—has no existence ; 
that the Italians are not so wrong and decadent as she 
used to feel. Pia, the innocent disturber, will cause 
more havoc—but the marriage is saved. Though the 
war cuts across this story, even dramatically, it does 
nothing to estrange the wife and husband. Their 
relations are not affected by it—and still less by the Fascist régime. This quiet treatment 
of war and politics is very convincing. Most of the characters are only skin-deep, and the 
manner lacks edge; but one cannot fail to like so much kindliness and impartiality. 

“* The Pole of Inaccessibility,’’ by J. M. Scott (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.), might be 
summed up as an Arctic comedy-thriller. The explorer Geoffrey Troy has great plans for the 
Antarctic. He tries to get the backing of The Age, but without success—its readers will not 
be interested. So, in malice, he writes an article on “ the Pole of Inaccessibility,”’ the dead 
centre of the Arctic Ocean, which is of no interest at all. To his astonishment, a retired carpet- 
maker and his wife are fired with enthusiasm, and decide to fly over it ; they have never been 
out of England, but exploration is their dream. All the publicity that Troy sought in vain 
is lavished on this silly business of the Flying Carpet—and the bold explorers do not return. 
Feeling responsible, he goes off to look for them ; and in a very short time, between one 
thing and another, this unknown pole resembles Margate on a bank holiday. The adventures 
are wild and wonderful ; the comedy is even better. And expert knowledge is the soul of both. 

After this, detection falls rather flat. However, in “ The Book of the Dead,’’ by 
Elizabeth Daly (Hammond; 8s. 6d.), we have a distinguished writer and a very fair 
problem. A man named Howard Crenshaw has gone to Vermont on business, and made 
friends with a@dim young woman on holiday. He is taken ill, and leaves abruptly for New 
York without a book he has lent her; and she cannot reach him to give it back. The 
hospital will not tell her anything ; and Mr. Crenshaw is alone in the world ; and he was 
afraid of his servant Pike. . . . Soshe takes her fears and suspicions, with the odd volume 
of Shakespeare, to Henry Gamadge. On the surface, there appears to be nothing wrong ; 
Crenshaw had leucemia, which cannot be simulated or induced. Yet the Shakespeare, 
and the doctor, and the queer servant—they are all fishy. And Gamadge does reveal 
a curious plot, and a most deadly plotter. The Shakespeare clues are really too weak ; 
but it is a good story. K. Jony. 
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\ M. FERENC NAGY. 

\ Formerly Hungarian Premier, he 

\ was reported to be implicated in 

\ a plot against democracy, and 
was recalled from a Swiss holiday 
by the Hungarian Cabinet. His 
resignation was announced on 
June 1, and a new Cabinet formed. 

He is remaining in Berne. 


y a PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 


N 


\ Died, aged seventy-two. Founder 

of the Royal School of Church 
\ Music. Educated at Rugby, 
\ Oxford and the Royal College 

of Music; organist successively 
\ at cathedrals of Carlisle, Man- 
\ chester and Westminster. Re- 


\\, Signed 1927 to found the school. 
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LADIES OF THE EG 


TIAN ROYAL HOUSE: EMPRESS FAWZIA, 


PRINCESS FAIZA AND PRINCESS NASL SHAH (L. TO R.). 


The Empress Fawzia, wife of the Shah of Persia, is the eldest sister of | 
the King of Egypt, and Princess Faiza is his second sister, and the wife 
Princess Nasi Shah is the wife of | 


of H.&. Mohammed Aly Raouf. 
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TRANSJORDAN INDEPENDENCE DAY: KING ABDULLAH (R.) \ 
WITH GENERAL G. MACMILLAN AND (BEHIND) ABDEL 
OUADER PASHA AND GLUBB PASHA, 
\\\ The first anniversary of the creation of the Kingdom of Transjordan 
was celebrated at Ammam on May 25. King Abdullah received 
numerous visitors and later reviewed a parade of the Arab Legion, 


Prince Mohammed Abd el Moniem. Our photograph was taken at a \\\) a mechanised force of cavalry and the Camel Corps, and attended 


garden-party recently given in the grounds of the Kouba Palace, Cairo. } \ 
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an al fresco lunch at the Arab Legion Camp. 
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GENERAL A. C. WEDEMEYER. \' SIR LIONEL E. H. WHITBY. | 


Commander of the U.S. Second 
Army. Lecturing under the 
Kermit Roosevelt Memorial 
Scheme at the Staff College, 
Imperial Defence College, and 
Sandhurst. Deputy Chief of 
Staff, S.E.A.C., 1943, G.C.O. 

U.S. Forces in China, 1944. 
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ABD EL KRIM, THE RIFF 


Master of Downing College, Cam- } 


bridge, in succession to the late 
Admiral Sir H. Richmond. A 
bacteriologist 


and pathologist, \ 


Fellow of Downing and Regius } 


Professor of Physic in the 
University. 
Blood Transfusio: 


" 


So 


TAKING HIM TO FRANCE, AND ENTERED EGYPT. 


The famous sixty-seven-year-old Riff leader (centre) left the ship taking } 
him from Réunion to France, where a villa on the Riviera had been } 


bought for him, and has taken “sanctuary in Egypt. 


landed at Port Said he was accompanied by two wives, eleven children, 
a brother and an uncle. 
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{ HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY ACKNOWLEDGING THE GREETINGS OF THE CROWD FROM THE BUCKINGHAM PALACE BALCONY ON HER EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY: THE GROUP SHOWS 


(LEFT TO RIGHT) 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, PRINCESS 


ALEXANDRA OK KENT, WITH THE DUCHESS OF KENT BEHIND HER, PRINCE WILLIAM OF GLOUCESTER, THE QUEEN, 


\ 
\ THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, QUEEN MARY, THE KING, PRINCESS MARGARET, THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER AND PRINCE RICHARD OF GLOUCESTER. 
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ALOIS LANG, 


\ 


CHRISTUS OF OBERAMMERGAU PASSION \ 


PLAY, IN A DE-NAZIFICATION COURT. 
Alois Lang, who played Christus in the Oberammergau Passion 


Play, was fined 


in a Frankfurt de-Nazification court. 


Other 


members of the cast were charged and the only one to be “\ 
completely exonerated was Hans Zwink, the Judas Iscariot. 
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GARLANDED FOR VICTORY: W, URNESA, AMERICAN 
WINNER OF THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Two American ex-champions, W. Turnesa (White Plains, U.S.A.) and 

R. Chapman (Pinehurst C.C., U.S.A.) met in the final of the British 

Amateur Golf Championship at Carnoustie; Turnesa beat his 
compatriot by 3 and 2 in the notable 36-hole final. 
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FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR OF MEDICINE AT THE ROME 


UNIVERSITY: MME. 


MARIA MONTESSORI, 


The famous Italian educationalist and founder of the Montessori 
system has been visiting her native Italy and is seen giving a 


lecture, 


She was the first woman to be granted the degree of 


a doctor of medicine of the Rome University. 
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AMERICAN NEWS IN PICTURES FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC. 


UNANIMOUSLY AGREED BY THE UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS PLANNING STAFF: THE 

BASIC DESIGN FOR THE UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS TO BE BUILT IN NEW YORK, 

The East River site on Manhattan Island, New York, which was given to house the United Nations Head- 

quarters, has now been basically planned. The artist's impression above gives an idea of (left) the tall 

skyscraper, the Secretariat Building ; the low building on the water-front, council chambers, and the like; behind, 
the General Assembly; and the skyscraper, right, the Specialised Agencies Building. 


THE WRECK OF THE 10,441-TON 




















DESIGNED TO CARRY I40 TROOPS OR 20 TONS OF CARGO AT 300 
THE -INTERIOR OF THE BOEING STRATO-FREIGHTER, THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCES 


NEW CARGO- OR 
TROOP- CARRYING 
AIRCRAFT. 


JS. TANKER NEWHALL 


HILLS, WHOSE BOWS WERE BLOWN .OFF IN AN EXPLOSION 
WHICH FOLLOWED A _ COLLISION WITH ANOTHER SHIP 
NEAR THE GOODWINS, ONE AMERICAN SAILOR WAS 
KILLED. THE COLLISION TOOK PLACE IN DENSE FOG. 


A NERVE-RACKING JOB: EXTENDING THE LIGHTNING-ROD 
ON TOt %F THE WORLD’S HIGHEST BUILDING, THE EMPIRE 
STATE BUILTIN’, NEW YORK, iT IS STATED TO INCOR- 
PORATE RECORDING DEVICES DESIGNED TO YIELD NEW DATA 


WREATHS FROM THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR VETERANS’ BEARING THE WORDS OF AN ENGLISH WAR WIDOW TENDING THE GRAVES OF AMERICAN WAR CASUALTIES AT BROOK- 


“ . > gt. 
ORGANISATION LAID AT LINCOLN’S STATUE. THE FOUR FREEDOMS : 
On May 30, American Memorial Day was observed in many parts of 


WOOD CEMETERY, SURREY, 
THE AMERICAN VICTORY Among the many places in Britain where the American Memorial Day was observed was Brookwood Cemetery, 


SCENE OF AN AMERICAN MEMORIAL DAY CEREMONY. 


Britain, and in Parliament Square Major-General Clayton Bissell and MEDAL, (UPPER) OBVERSE where many American dead of the last war are buried. A wreath from the Imperial War Graves Commission 


Commodore Tully Shelley laid wreaths at the foot of the Abraham WER) REVERSE. 
Lincoln statue on behalf of the Grand Army of the Republic. (Lowes) 7 


was laid by Mr. J Freeman on behalf of the peoples of the British Commonwealth and Empire. General 


Sir R. Gordon-Finlayson also laid a wreath at Madingley. 
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A WEEK’S MISCELLANY: NEWS FROM ENGLAND IN TOPICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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“* FIERY ” AN 186 -H.P. DAIMLER CA ON HER LAST JOURNEY THROUGH BRISTOL : 
WITH HIS REDESIGNED BLUEBIRD, NOW READY FOR THE ATTEMPT ON THE WORLD’S oes See a See — me ; tose 
se ae © * 2 ’ THIS FIFTY-YEAR-OLD CAR, ONE OF THE VETERANS OF THE ROAD, HAS BEEN GIVEN BY 
WATER SPEED RECORD: SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL SPEAKING AT VOSPERS YARD, o . 
- THE OWNER, MR. J. H. PRUEN, TO THE BRISTOL CITY MUSEUM, 
PORCHESTER, ON MAY 


4 


The * redesigned Blue- 
bird, now fitted with a 
de Havilland Goblin gas 
turbine engine  incor- 
porated into the hull, in 
which the present record 
of 141°7 m.p.h. was set 
up, was on view to the 
public for the first time 
on May 29. It had not 
at that date yet been on 
the water and was due 
to travel by road on 
June 7 to Coniston, 
arriving there on June 9. 
After preliminary trials, 
Sir Malcolm Campbell 
intends to~ attack the 
record as soon as the 
weather is completely 
calm. 


(RiGHT.) 

WHERE THE QUESTION OF 
TO-DAY—** WHAT ’S WON 
THE DERBY ? "—WILL BE 
ANSWERED: AN AERIAL 
VIEW OF EPSOM DOWNS, 
TAKEN WHILE SIGHTSEERS 
FLOCKED TO THE SCENE 
©F BRITAIN’S GREATEST 
CLASSIC RACE ON THE 
SUNDAY BEFORE DERBY 

DAY. 

In this magnificent aerial 
view of Epsom Downs, 
the Grand Stand and 
Royal Box can be seen 
to the left of the winning- 
post, with, stretching 
back from the latter, the 
punishing uphill finish. 
Further back can be 
noted the site of the five- 
furlong starting-gate and 
to the right the celebrated 
Tattenham Corner. The 
race, which will be run 
at 3 o’clock on Saturday, 
June 7, is the 164th 
renewal of the Derby 
Stakes. It was first run 
in 1780 in May, being 
founded by the twelfth 
Earl of Derby, and the 
first winner was Diomed. 
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DERAILED COACHES OF THE EUSTON-MANCHESTER L.M.S. EXPRESS, WHICH BROKE FROM BRADFORD FLOODED WHILE SOUTHERN ENGLAND ENJOYED A HEAT WAVE: A SCENE 
THE TRAIN NEAR BLETCHLEY, WHEN RUNNING AT FULL SPEED WHICH HAD MANY PARALLELS IN THE NORTH, WHERE HEAVY THUNDERSTORMS 


THE MAIN BODY OF > 
PERSONS, HOWEVER, WERE TAKEN TO HOSPITAL, MARKED THE END OF MAY, CAUSING CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE AND SOME DEATHS, 


ON MAY 29. ONLY THREE 
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MONTEM IN THE PLAYING FIELDS,” 1841; BY WILLIAM EVANS (1798-1877), ETOX 
DRAWING MASTER, THE LAST MONTEM WAS IN 1844. 
(Lent by Lord Braybrooke.) 


- 


‘= Eton Quin- 
centenary Ex- 

hibition in com- 
memoration of the 
foundation of Eton 
College by Henry VI. 
in 1440 (Chapel foun- 
dation-stone laid 
1441), postponed on 
account of the war, 
was due to open at 
Eton on the Fourth 
of June and con- 
tinues till June 25. 
Mr. Geoffrey Agnew, 
who with Mr. Charles 
des Graz is respon- 
sible for the pictorial 
loan collection sec- 
tion, “Eton, the 
Place and its Tradi- 
tions,’’ in School 
Hall, writes, ‘“‘ Among 
the traditional 
customs of Eton, 
none were more 
(Continued below. 
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‘““MONTEM AT SALT HILL,” 1820; BY CHARLES TURNER (1773-1857). THE BOYS 
WENT IN PROCESSION TO SALT HILL COLLECTING MONEY FROM SPECTATORS. 
(Lent by Major J. Wilder.) 


(aBove.) “ MONTEM IN SCHOOL YARD,” 
1841; BY WILLIAM EVANS (1798-1877). 
(Lent by Lord Braybrooke.) 


(x.) “ JOSEPH HUCKS IN MONTEM DRESS 
AS A SALT-BEARER 1790" ; BY R. LIVESAY 
(prep 1823). (Lent by Lord Aldenham.) 


“A SALT-BEARER”; BY THE REV. WILLIAM PETERS, R.A. COLLECTORS 
OR SALT-BEARERS CARRIED SILK BAGS (1742-1814). (Lent by Mrs. Hobson.) 
Continued .| - 
picturesque than the Montem celebrations." They were abolished in 1844 because of 
rowdyism among the spectators, who came-in large numbers after the railway was 
built. Boys in costume used to walk in procession to Salt Hill, collecting money 
which was given to the Captain of Montem for his expenses at King’s. The two 
chief collectors or salt-bearers were an Oppidan and a Colleger, and each carried a 


“* MONTEM 


IN WESTON’S YARD,” 1820; BY CHARLES TURNER (1773-1857). AN ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE VARIETY OF MONTEM DRESS. (Lent by Major J. Wilder.) 


siik bag containing a small quantity of salt. Silver, books, MSS. and Deeds owned by 
the College are on view in Election Hall and Chamber as well as a group of the Leaving 
Portraits by Romney from the Provost's Lodge. His Majesty the King, and her Majesty 
Queen Mary have graciously lent objects, as have the Trustees of the National and Tate 
Galleries and the Victoria and Albert Museum, and many private collectors. 
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Two masterpieces of rare importance will be sold at Messrs. Sotheby's next week. 
The Etruscan statuette of a woman (c. 500 B.C.) found at Santa Maria in Campis, 
Perugia, in 1946, is the only known Etruscan statuette in silver. It is complete and 
unrestored, 6 ins. high, igcluding the square plinth of silver set into a tapering 
leaden plug. When found, it was covered with mud, pebbles and shells of cement 
consistency. Each garment on the figure has a gold-inlaid border and crosses inlaid 
here and there, and thediadem is set with semi-precious stones. The Velasquez 
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ETRUSCAN SCULPTURED GRACE AND 17tH-CENTURY SPANISH SPLENDOUR. 


THE ONLY KNOWN ETRUSCAN STATUETTE IN SILVER: AN EXQUISITE FIGURE OF A WOMAN, TO BE SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S ON JUNE 10 (SIDE AND FRONT VIEWS), 
“ PORTRAIT OF THE CONDE-DUQUE DE OLIVARES" (1581-1645) ; BY DIEGO DE SILVA Y VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). PAINTED BEFORE DEC. 4, 1624. TO BE SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S ON JUNE 11. 


portrait of the Conde-Duque de Olivares belongs to Viscount Cowdray, and was 
exhibited at the Arts Council of Great Britain's 1946-47 Exhibition of Spanish 
Paintings. It is one of the earliest known of the portraits of Olivares by Velasquez 
and was painted for Dofia Antonia de Ipefiarrieta before December 4, 1624. The 
sitter wears the red order of Calatrava embroidered on the breast of his dark suit, 
and a gold chain with the spurs of the Caballerizo Mayor (Master of the Horse) 
and the Chamberlain’s Key attached to his belt. 
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MAGNIFICENT TRIBUTES TO THE IRON DUKE NOW 
GIVEN TO THE NATION BY HIS DESCENDANT. 
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PRESENTED TO WELLINGTON BY THE MERCHANTS AND BANKERS OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON: THE WELLINGTON SHIELD, DESIGNED BY THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. (1755-1834). 


(Silver-gilt repoussé. Diameter approximately 3 ft. 4 ins.) 
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BEARING REPRESENTATIONG OF THE..FOUR CONTINENTS: THE CENTRE-PIECE OF THE 
PORTUGUESE SERVICE, PRESENTED TO WELLINGTON IN 1814 BY THE PRINCE REGENT 
OF PORTUGAL, LATER JOHN VI. (Height approximately 3 ft. 8 ins.) 
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A QUARTET OF MAGNIFICENT JEWELLED SNUFF-BOXES PRESENTED TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

BY CROWNED HEADS OF EUROPE, EACH BOX BEARING ON THE LID A MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF THE 

ROYAL DONOR: THE BOXEK: FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, WERE THE GIFTS OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA, THE 

CZAR ALEXANDER I, OF RUSSIA, THE KING OF BAVARIA, AND THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA RESPECTIVELY. 
WELLINGTON RECEIVED MANY OTHER PRESENTATION SNUFF-BOXES, 


ose NAAOUUDRANAADUNENATONDUGNNNN4OYUNNERNAAQUQLNAMAOUEUNANOUUDANNNNAQQNNDRNDUUNANAALUUNAAQLAARNASNRRUUNAL AM 

SILVER-GILT WITH MERMAID SUPPORTS: A SOUP TUREEN OF THE PORTUGUESE 

SERVICE, DESIGNED BY SEGUEIRA, PORTUGUESE OFFICIAL COURT PAINTER, 
WITH SCULPTURED WORK BY J. MACHADO DE CASTRO, 


PROOF THAT THE IRON DUKE APPRECIATED THE NATIONAL BRITISH PANACEA OF A CUP OF TEA: 
THE SIMPLE, YET ELEGANT AND BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED SILVER TEAPOT, CREAM JUG AND 
SUGAR BASIN THAT HE USED WHEN ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


The Duke of Wellington's magnificent gift to the Nation of his historic. London residence, 
Apsley House, with certain of its contents, works of art, personal possessions and relics 
of the first Duke (1769-1852), in order to institute a Wellington Museum, was recently 
announced. The Museum will come under the control of the Ministry of Education and 
be administered by the Victoria and Albert Museum. An idea of the munificence of the 
gift will be given by the exhibition of some of the works of art and relics which it includes, 


due to open on Waterloo Day, June 18, in the Central Court of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. On this and the facing page we reproduce objects to be on view. The pieces 
from the vast and magnificent silver-gilt Portuguese Service form a contrast to the simple 
lines of the campaigning silver tea set used by the Duke. The Wellington Shield in silver- 
gilt repoussé shows him being crowned by Victory while the outer compartments record his 
victories. The royal snuff-boxes are the most remarkable of his collection. 
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WELLINGTON’S BATON AS A FIELD MARSHAL OF THE BRITISH 

ARMY. (LEFT), CHASED GOLD, PRESENTED BY THE PRINCE 

REGENT; AND HIS RUSSIAN FIELD MARSHAL’S BATON, 
MATTED GOLD, FROM THE CZAR. 
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PRESENTED TO WELLINGTON BY THE PRINCE REGENT 
IN RETURN FOR MARSHAL JOURDAN’S BATON, CAPTURED 


| OWNED BY WELLINGTON : 
MEMORIALS OF BRITISH VICTORIES. 
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THE REAR VIEW OF WELLINGTON’S 
BADGE OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER, 


AT VITTORIA, 1813: DETAIL OF THE BATON OF A FIELD AND HIS ORDER OF 


MARSHAL OF THE BRITISH ARMY, IN CHASED GOLD. 


Glittering memorials of British victories, in the form of decorations and presentations 
to the first Duke of Wellington, are included in the present Duke's gift to the Nation. 
The objects reproduced on this page will be on view at the Victoria and Albert Exhibition 
of some of the treasures, which opens on June 18. His Field Marshal’s batons in gold 
are of rare magnificence ; that presented by the Prince Regent in chased gold is 2 ft. 1} in. 


| 


“* GREAT GEORGE ”’ BADGE OF THE ORDER OF 
THE GARTER, ENAMELLED AND SET WITH DIAMONDS, ORIGIN- 
ALLY GIVEN TO THE GREAT DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH BY 
QUEEN ANNE, PRESENTED TO WELLINGTON BY GEORGE IV. * 
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FOUND BY THE PRUSSIANS IN NAPOLEON'S CARRIAGE 

AFTER HIS FLIGHT FROM WATERLOO AND PRESENTED 

TO iHE DUKE OF WELLINGTON: THE EMPEROR'S 
SWORD, WITH SCABBARDS, IN A CASE, 


WOON SR 


even NNN GURpONUNNLGUNONL ARNON: 


** GREAT GEORGE ” 








A DIAMOND ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE (R.), GIVEN DETAIL OF WELLINGTON’S RUSSIAN FIELD MARSHAL’S 
TO WELLINGTON BY THE PRINCESS DE CHINCHONA; 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE IN 
ENAMEL, 


BATON, WITH THE RUSSIAN EAGLE IN DIAMONDS AND 
A DESIGN OF OAK LEAVES AND PALM IN GREEN 
ENAMEL. 


in length, and the Russian baton in matted gold is 1 ft. 7} ins. The Order of the 
Golden Fleece in diamonds, given to Wellington by a granddaughter of Louis XIV., 
was formerly the property of the brother of Charles III. of Spain. The sword of the 
Emperor Napoleon I., together with scabbards, in a case, is a most romantic relic of the 
great field of Waterloo. It was found in the Emperor's carriage after his flight. 
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| THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. | ‘ 
T= @ 

. IN OTHER WORDS. A 


HY,” said Sheridan’s indignant Mr. Puff, “here has been such lopping and 
topping I shan’t have the bare trunk of my play left presently.” Too often 
we feel like this about a novel that has been translated to the stage, forced by dint of 
jopping and topping into a frame for which it was never intended. It can be a grim 
operation, the re-working of familiar material into something rich and strange—frequently 
more strange than rich—and that is why we have to salute the courage and the technical 
skill of Ronald Gow. He has managed to bring Hardy’s “‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles ” to 
the Piccadilly theatre without fatally maltreating the book. 

“ Tess,” shorn of Hardy’s prose, could be plain melodrama, but Ronald Gow always 
avoids the trip-wire: note how craftily he handles Alec. With Wendy Hiller again as 
Tess, incarnation of faith and endurance, and Hugh Burden to deal gently with Angel ing ‘‘ and the consequent, if gradual, atrophy of the race of spoons and baffies.”” With 
Clare, “‘ dark with excessive bright,” the revival of this Wessex tragedy is now one of the the ball, 1848 and 1902 are years of revolution. In the former, the star of gutta-percha 
most moving plays in London. ' arose to lighten the golfer’s darkness, and in the latter the gutty was hauled from its 

It is not, of course, perfect ; yet anyone who has attempted to dramatise a novel, to throne by the rubber-cored Haskell from America. Mr. Darwin thinks that some of the 
bring some massive work into a brief traffic of the stage, will realise how subtly Ronald glory of golf departed for ever with the gutty ball, but there can never be any question of 
Gow has proceeded. Wisely he has defied the usual rules of dramatisation (ram it all in going back. 
and sit on the lid), and his play does not begin until Tess’s wedding night. As a rule, an The historic—one could well say, the heroic—past figures prominently also in ‘ Green 
adapter strains to say too much. We find a thing of patch-and-shred, one that cannot Fairways,’’ by Louis T. Stanley (Methuen ; 9s. 6d.), a series of delightful essays collected 























SOME SPORTS AND RECREATIONS. 


NNUMERABLE books have been written on golf, and of those many, perhaps too 

many, have begun a history of the game from the earliest times or a discussion of 
| its origin, whether Dutch or Scottish. The thing has been learnedly done to death and, 
moreover, this is to be but a short book. So such preliminary history as I shall attempt 
will deal only with the changes in the implements for playing the game, in particular, the 
ball, and still more briefly with the architecture of our courses.’’ In such wise does 
Mr. Bernard Darwin open his latest book, ‘‘ British Golf ’’ (Collins ; 5s.), and thereby save 
the commentator much explanation. Whereas the evolution of clubs has been a steady, 
gradual and beneficent process, he says, that of the ball has been revolutionary. The 
nearest approach to a club revolution was the greater application of iron clubs for approach- 





fail to alarm loyalists who look for a leisurely into book form by the golf correspondent of 

the Field, in whose columns they first appeared. 
He tells of a pronouncement by Andrew 
Kirkaldy, of St. Andrews fame, which fits in 
very well with what Mr. Darwin had to say 
of the revolutionary new ball. ‘“ Andra” 
was criticising our Walker Cup team in 
the days when British amateur golf was 
wallowing in the slough of despair: ‘“‘ There’s 
nae muckle wrang with the team, They are 
a’ fit tae win if they are on their own game. 
Gowfers the day are sae muckle in and out 
ye can never tell when they are going tae 
be on their game or no. The hale trouble 
lies in the ba’. The gutta ba’ wis aye reliable 
and ye could easy enough pick the best 


and relishing development of character. 

Oddly, two of the best versions we 
remember have been of novels thought im- 
possible for the theatre—‘* Crime and Punish- 
ment,” adapted by Rodney Ackland, and 
the Alec Guinness version of “‘ The Brothers 
Karamazov.’""’ Each contrived, without a 
heavy stippling of detail, to express some- 
thing of the spirit of the book, and each 
was amply served by its cast and its pro- 
ducer. Here John Gielgud’s Raskolnikoff, 
there Ernest Milton’s Father Zossima—these 
powerfully took the imagination. For once 
there was no question of gross injustice to 
the author, such as in, say, the Everest 
expedition of “‘ War and Peace,”’ or in any 
attempt upon Dickens. 

Lately dramatists have left Dickens to the 
screen, But this can be only a lull. Before 
long, I feel, there must be another stab 
at “ Pickwick” or “ Dombey” or “ David 
Copperfield.” It is unfortunate because 
you cannot brush up the gloriously untidy 
Dickensian world and bundle it into a neat 
stage parcel. Dickens must have room to 
move. He is sadly cramped in the theatre, 
and we get little more than a set of tableaux 
in which his grotesques—that wild army 
with banners—must dwindle to a shadow- 
show. There was a rash thrust at a Micawber 
play eighteen months back. It was like 
watching a captive balloon for ever straining 
to burst its way through the roof. “ Pick- 
wick,” too, will not be pieced together in the 


theatre—though Cosmo Hamilton made a brave shot at it—and ‘‘ Oliver Twist ” 
must flare into a smoky bonfire of Fagin and Sikes. As for the effort to 
get “A Tale of Two Cities” into “The Only Way,” how does this 
melodrama hold the theatre without the fine flourish of a Martin 


Harvey ? 





BY RONALD 
GOW, IN WHICH (WRITES MR. J. C. TREWIN ON THIS PAGE) “‘ HE HAS BOTH BROUGHT TESS 
TO THE THEATRE AND KEPT HER AT THE CORE OF HARDY’S WESSEX.” (L. TO R.) JOAN 
SANDERSON AS MRS. CRUMB, WENDY HILLER AS TESS, AND HUGH BURDEN AS ANGEL CLARE, 


IN A SCENE PROM THE DRAMATISATION OF “ TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES,” 








five months out. 


gowfers, but it’s no the case to-day, for I 
tell ye the ba’ beats the gowfer.’”” The 
essays cover a wide range : easy and 


graceful fashion. 

The longest Test Match ever ny It 
began in Durban one sunny Friday morning 
and was abandoned twelve days later at the 
tea interval, in gloomy light and a downpour 
of rain. Louis Duffus tells of this fantastic 
game of marathon partnerships, of the com- 


‘plete rejuvenation of the wicket twice by 


rain, of six centuries and twelve new balls in 
his most topical book, “ Cricketers of the 
Veld ’’ (Sampson Low; 8s. 6d.). Those who 
see Bruce Mitchell batting over here this 
season may like to know that he first played 
cricket on a dusty road with his sister’s bat 
and a box for stumps. The bowler was none 
other than E. A. Halliwell, one of South 


Africa’s greatest wicket-keepers, and as he lobbed the ball to the diminutive 
batsman he gave every movement of the six-year-old lad the appraising 
examination of an expert. 

that boy will play for South Africa before he is twenty.” 
For Mitchell scored 88 in seven hours at Edgbaston 
in 1929. The South African colours of green and gold are in evidence 


“You mark my words ; 
He was 


His verdict was : 








Thackeray is as awkward. A dramatist who compressed “‘ Vanity 
Fair" last winter produced an amiably flapping period comedy in 
whch only Becky Sharp was at all recognisable. It would take 
a lot to quell Becky; but her companions were sadly tamed. 
Lion-taming should not be a dramatist’s task : we do not want to 
see a novel caged, its once triumphant characters prowling 
behind bars. 

When the classics are raided, we find that Dickens becomes 
stagey, Thackeray tame, Jane Austen— unless handled with 
great care—frankly insipid. For example, ‘‘ Emma” in the 
text is cool, precise, lovingly observed. Yet it roamed across 
the London stage without vitality, a plain-Jane anecdote, 
Helen Jerome's “‘ Pride and Prejudice”? was better, though 
** Janeites " found it flat to the palate: it was the right label, 
but something had happened to the wine. 

With the Brontés we get back to melodrama. “ Jane Eyre” 
has borne translation fairly well. But ‘“ Wuthering Heights ”’ 
on the stage has the gale and gloom without the voice in the wind 
and the light in the dark. So the story runs, though now and 
again we have an agreeable surprise. A few seasons ago, Vera 
Wheatley, in a raid on Trollope, brought “‘ The Last Chronicle 
of Barset” quite miraculously to the theatre as ‘Scandal at 
Barchester.”” Without losing Trollope’s quality she was able to 
sharpen the tale for stage effect and only Mrs. Proudie lacked her 
full voice ; others in the play were happily up from Barset. 

Not only classics feel the scissors. Once, most successful novels 
would find their way to the theatre. (Now they are often side-tracked 
to the film studios.) The Victorians had their “ East Lynne” and 
“Lady Audley’s Secret.” Later, one of Hall Caine’s versions of 







on our cricket fields again, and this book by the doyen of their 
correspondents will attract many. 

Some years before the war, says K. Adlard Coles, editor of the 
Yachtsman, when cruising along the coast of Devon and Cornwall, 
“it occurred to me how useful would be a book, illustrated with 
photographs of the coast and headlands and harbours—something 

beyond’ the written word to help the navigator to recognise 
where he is.”” So he set to work to produce such. “ Sailing 

On the South Coast ’’ (Faber ; 8s. 6d.) is the result, giving stepping- 

stones of identification at intervals from the South Foreland to 

the Longships. With its photographs, charts, drawings and 
simple, straightforward directions as to signals, lights, anchorages 
and facilities, it should prove a valuable aid to the 
cruising yachtsman. 
Colonel Niall Rankin, author of “ Haunts of British Divers ’’ 
(Collins; 12s. 6d.), says that among the various forms of 
recreation and sport which we have evolved, in which water plays 
a part, is to be found a certain type of bird-watching. In this 
volume—another of those beautifully - produced “ picture’? books 
which place Nature-lovers under an increasingly heavy debt to the 
publishers —he tells specifically of the Great Crested Grebe, 
photographed and studied in Kent, the Black-throated Diver on the 
lonely hills of Sutherland, and the Red-throated Diver of the Shetlands. 
The result is delightful and instructive to all followers of the Wild, 
while the photographs are such as to make converts to this form of pastime. 
To those who care for the English tradition in its manifold ramifications, 
few things can be more encouraging at the present time than the obvious 
desire of trade and industry to foster the historic and the artistic as these are 


WENDY HILLER AS_ TESS, THE 


INCARNATION OF FAITH AND EN- 


his own work met the full Shavian blast. In the Isle of Man, said pyprance,” IN RONALD cGow’s comprised in their own particular sphere. Great concerns that are household 
G.B.S., viewing ““ The Manxman ” (1895), ‘‘ the most useful phrases for version OF THOMAS HARDY’s ames, not only in this country but overseas, are commissioning artists and 
the tourist are ‘ Dust and ashes, dust and ashes,’ ‘ Dead sea fruit,’ ‘The wove. “Tess OF THE D’URBER- Writers of note to place on record the inception, growth and development 
lone watches of the night,’ ‘ What a hell is conscience!’ ‘The storm clouds yyirs,” ar THE  piccapiLLty ~ Of their industry and to take the “ average man” (who, after all, is their 
are descending and the tempest is at hand,’ and so on.” And he added THEATRE. mainstay) behind the scenes and explain to him all that goes to the making 


In this connection there now appear 
the first two volumes of the Whitbread Library, ‘‘ Whitbread's Brewery ’’ and “‘ Your Local ”’ 
(Whitbread and Co. ; 5s. each). They are attractive books, reminiscent of the “ Britain in 
Pictures” series ; well written, covering an exceedingly wide range of our social history 
and especially notable for their illustrations. 

The story of the inception and building-up of this great family brewing business in 
the past two centuries makes fascinating reading. We see the youngest son of a Bedford- 
shire farmer’s widow sent to London, apprenticed to a brewer. We see him a few years 
later setting up as a brewer himself. His son made his name in both brewing and politics. 
| It was he who worsted Beau Brummel in a verbal encounter. The Beau, after payment 

Between the wars there was a long line of dramatised novels, from “‘ The Garden of | of a small gambling debt, remarked, ‘“‘ Thanks, mash tub, and in future I shall never 
Allah "we wept like anything to see such quantities of sand—and the curious “ Dracula,” | drink any porter but yours.” ‘I only wish every other blackguard in London would 
to such an endearing play as “ The Constant Nymph,” which owed much to the pro- do the same,” said Whitbread. So one might continue with anecdote and fact down to 
duction of its part-author, Basil Dean. For the rest, these adapted novels have been the the present day. But the “local” beckons: that house of call which for centuries has 
mayflies of a moment. The temptation to bring a favourite book to the stage is reason- been part of the English social scene. “‘ Your Local” tells of inns and landlords, of inn 
able, but the major works of our modern theatre must always be plays in their own right, signs and queer customers, of barmaids and cellarmen and of laws and rulings that might 
without “ lopping and topping."’ All the more honour, then, to Ronald Gow for defying well puzzle a man of law. If the high standard of these two volumes is maintained, the 
every prophet. He has both brought Tess to the theatre and kept her at the coreg of Whitbread Library will be a valuable addition to the literature of the trade and of our 
Hardy’s Wessex, and that--we must agree— is triumph indeed, J. C. Trewin. } W. R. Catverr. 


that the piece was not a drama at all, but merely an acted narrative. ‘‘ Any of the business and its products. 


competent playwright could make the third act effectively dramatic if only he were 
released from all obligation to consult ‘ the celebrated novel,’” That is ever the trouble : 
the Celebrated Novel is usually in the way, though dramatists will continue to try their 
hand and playgoers will always go (ghoulishly, perhaps) to see how a book has fared. 
Occasionally, in this queer world of selection and adjustment, some version will ring the 
bell. I have mentioned one or two successes : others include such a brisk piece of cape- 
and-sword as “ The Prisoner of Zenda” and—how different !—even so terrifying a 
business as “* The Turn of the Screw.” There a dramatist (Allan Turpin) was able to convey 
in terms of the Theatre more than a little of Henry James’s wealth of suggestion. 
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By Appointment 
to H.M. The King 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 





SPREY invite you to inspect, at their Bond Street or 

Cheltenham premises, their Collection of new designs 
in Gold Gem-set Jewellery. The piece shown here is 
a large gold flower brooch, set with Rubies and Diamonds. 
The price is £300 


ASPREY & CO. LTD. 165-168 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.|! 
and 62-64 The Promenade, Cheltenham. 
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UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.M. QUEEN MARY 


THE SEVENTH 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 
FAIR AND 
EXHIBITION 


JUNE I1—27 


GROSVENOR HOUSE - PARK LANE - W.1 


Open 10.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
(Opening day from 5 p.m.) 


Admission 3/6 (including Illustrated Handbook). Part of which will 
be given to the Institute of Ray Therapy and the British Antique 
Dealers’ Association. 
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THE POWER TO A\\\\y 


ne factor 
above all others 
that contributes 
to Road Safety. 


Deterioration in braking efficiency 





is gradual and insidious. Therefore 


it is a wise precaution to have your 


FERODO 
7" Say 





brakes tested at regular intervals by 
means of the FERODO Brake Testing 
Meter. Garages throughout the 
country displaying the now familiar 
“Lion & Wheel ’’ Sign are equipped 
to render this service. It only takes 


a few minutes. 








Inaugurated by the manufacturers of 





FERRO DSO 
Brake Linings 








The craftsman-built tyre for the 


Stlent Sports Car x x x x * 
BENTLEY CARS ARE FITTED AS ORIGINAL 
EQUIPMENT WITH INDIA— THE FINEST TYRES MADE 
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IN STRICT CONFIDENCE 


A traditional feature of the relationship between 
Banker and customer is the confidence that each 
reposes in the other. 

The privileged information available to a Banker 
in a customer’s account is always regarded as 
“ Strictly confidential” and is never divulged to 
unauthorised persons. 

On the other hand if you need confidential advice 
on business matters you will find the Manager. of 
any branch of Lloyds‘ Bank ready to place his 
experience and specialised kriowledge at your 
disposal. 


ur LLOYDS BANK 


LOOK AFTER YOUR INTERESTS 








June 7, 1947 





@ ASK A USER OF A 
GUY GOODS OR 
PASSENGER VEHICLE 


GUY MOTORS [°° 


WOLVERHAMPTON - ENGLAND 





smart men are more 


than satisfied with 
the speed 
and smoothness 


of a 











” 
vs 





Breakfast, dinner 


FLAVOUR 
_ PAN Za > and tea for 
7,500 
boys and girls 


calls for a deep purse! 


meals provided daily. 
PLEASE HELP! 
10/- 


will feed one child for a week. 


Al 
gen Ine 








° Dr. Barnardo's Homes do not 


receive Family Allowances for 
Gurity? 


the children in their care. 
Fre $ meaor, 














Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
** De, - adbee® Homes,** should 
be sent to 92 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 











cozy, |DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES|; 
Cook 
Wanted 














Te spi 









RED TOWER 


LAGER 



































THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY, 
Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Led. Est. 1854 
HEAD OFFICE: BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
ADVISORY DEPT.: 46 Davies %&., London, W.! 
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For ASCOT | ga 
or rn eee | gris 
for Lords . . . and all occasions | wr 
where formal wear will brighten a 
this season's social events. : ’ : : 
Mr. Otis may have added to # the rotundity of the tired business 


Vorning suits for hire with all : ; 
f man but he certainly gave the world a lift when he defeated the 


accessories, without parting with power of g with his cage and cable. Today there are more ways than one of 


any of your precious coupons. overcoming g. There are, for example, all the new Aluminium and 





Also for sale Magnesium aHoys which make for lightness combined with strength. We 


these new allovs which have so much to offer the manufacturer who is 


MOSS6ROS * 
OF COVENT GARDEN —° | . i | G u 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE » 


| : wr : 
«-.-make light work of /itZ with DUTY 
Corner of King St. and Bedford St. W.C.2 a 


Temple Bar 4477. A L L 0 Y S 


INGOTS, BILLETS, FORGINGS AND CASTINGS IN ALUMINIUM AND MAGNESIUM ALLOY® 


| at H.D.A. spend all our time inventing, perfecting and manufacturing 


‘~*~ 


: shot, Sournernouth, Bristol, Camberley, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Branches at Aldersho Bournernouth ) rerley ? diet ide uncik’ send scene, «oes 
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“EVERYBODY LOOKS UP AT _- ! 
| ‘BIG BEN’ WHEN THEY sens 
WISH TO KNOW THE TIME” E 


—e—yp 
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“YES AND THEY LOOK OUT FOR 
‘BLACK & WHITE’ WHEN THEY 
WISH TO HAVE FINE SCOTCH WHISKY” 





Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd 


By Appointment 
to H.M. King George VI 


BLACK WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


PRICES: As fixed by the Scotch Whisky Assn. 25/9 bottle, 13/6 half bottle. U.K. only 














| 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY rhis per ical i id subject to the following conditions, namely, that hall 1 vithou , 
j out or ot V lisposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall pot be lent, resold 
1 er by way of Trad itixed to or as part of any publicatio 
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My innings, going strong since 1820, T WALKE Rr 
at i y ‘4 / 


Is in its second century today. 


I’ve seen changes in the game, - | ; BORN 1820 — 


But the spirit is the same — STILL GOING STRONG 


Both on the field and after close 





